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On 


Wherever men settle and 
the fruits of earth ripen... 
there are locusts 


The LOCUSTS 


A novel by OTTO SCHRAG. 


4 fies great novel is the story of America and the’ 


builders of America — farmers to whom “land 
was land” whether in the Ukraine or in Kansas; 
men who had been prospectors or gamblers or 
cowhands; and the women — the farm wives and 
the school teacher and the dance hall girl — who 
had come with them to face an unknowable future. 
But especially it is the story of Jeremiah the preacher 
and the Enemy —— the great plague of locusts against 
which he pitted his faith. $3.00 


| By CIRO ALEGRIA 


Author of Broad and Alien is the World 


HIs second novel by the Latin-American prize 

novel winner is a wild, flavorful story of the 
cholos who live along the river Marafion in Peru, 
the Golden Serpent. “His reader yields to the pre- 
vailing magic and wanders along contentedly: 
through tales of Lucinda’s abduction, the watch for 
the blue puma, the priest who said mass wholesale 
instead of retail and got stoned for it. And always 
the river sounds in his ears, as a primitive people 
adapt their skiJls and philosophies to the rough 
demands of their life’ —N. Y. TIMES BOOK 
REVIEW. Translated by Harriet de Onis. $2.00 


Two Distinguished 
Latin-American Novels 


OUR DAILY BREAD 


By ENRIQUE GIL GILBERT 


ss HEN you finish Enrique Gil Gilbert’s book 
you will have smelled and tasted Ecuador, 
stroked the soft pile of the Ecuadorian night and 
felt its tropic texture ... He makes moments stand’ 
still while he fills them in with color, sound, and 
fragrance ... He shows his people in action and in 
siesta, in lonely song and in the sweat of intense 
labor... . The special enchantment of its background 
gives ita startling beauty and a spiritual 
meaning all its own.” : 
—N. Y. TIMES BOOK REVIEW. $2.50 
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den Serpent 


Why do they strike? 


MEN AND COAL 


By McALISTER COLEMAN 


OHN CHAMBERLAIN says in his foreword, “MEN 

AND COAL is the only book with real human 
juices that has ever been written about the mine 
workers and their union history. Reading it, you 
come to understand the ‘men from the picks’... . 
With the coal crisis promising to intensify once 
again this autumn, it is a-duty to know its implita- 
tions. MEN AND COAL not only provides the back- 
ground for such understanding, but it offers a 
thrilling adventure — a really readable book about 
labor.” $3.00 


THE WAR FOR 
MAN’S SOUL 


By ERNEST JACKH 


“FP HIS unique interpretation is offered by former 


head of the liberal Hochschule fir Politik in 
Berlin. His background and keen insight into 
world politics give authority to his words concern- 
ing character of our enemy and nature of his anti- 
religious crusade. In his suggestion that World 
War II continues World War I, in discussion of rela- 
tionship between monotheism and monoglobism, in 
his Parable of the Three Mountains, etc., Mr. Jackh 
so translates ideas and dreams! into words that 
readers will resent interruptions after starting to 
read his book.” —LIBRARY JOURNAL. $2.50 


THE TORCH 
OF FREEDOM 


Edited by EMIL LUDWIG 
and HENRY B. KRANZ 


hates of 20 famous exiles —the great torch- 


bearers of history — told by such famous exiles 

of our own day as Lion Feuchtwanger, Sigrid 
Undset, Hans Habe, Jan Masaryk, André Maurois, 
Alfred Neumann, Emil Ludwig, Heinrich Mann, 
cree Cot, Raoul Auernheimer, J. Alvarez del 
ayo, 


_ taphies run from Ovid and King Olav to 


Sun Yat-sen. $3.50 


ay 
Voltaire, Mazzini, Kossuth, Stefan Zweig, — 


and many others. The subjects of their biog- 4‘ 
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ARGAINS 


UP TO 75% OFF FORMER PRICES 


These offerings by America’s oldest Mail-Order Book House save you up to 75% of their regular 
retail prices. Each book is brand new in condition, stock-perfect, not second-hand as the prices 
would seem to indicate—a permanent addition to your library. In many cases the quantities on hand 
are the last remaining stocks. All orders promptly filled and covered by our 59-year-old MONEY- 


BACK GUARANTEE. 


- STEPHENS WORD CARDS. The famous sim- 
lified scii-teaching system of foreign language 
tudy, containing 512 cards, and illustrations. By 
zeans of these cards anyone can acquire a basic 
ocabulary and a general familiarity with Span- 
gh, French, German, Italian and even Esper- 


nto. Put up in an envelope. Special $1 29 


} THE SEVEN LADY GODIVAS. Written and 
llustrated by Dr. Seuss. The true facts, at last, 
bout history’s barest family. 43 illustrations in 
olor plus an uproarious text. Not a 69 

uvenile. Pub. at $1.75. € 


$. THE MASK BOOK. By Oscar Ogg. A big 
ook in fuli color, containing funny faces for 
hhildren to cut out and assemble, games to play 
with them, and full, simple instruc- 98 

ions. Pub. at $2.00. c 


4. THE GERMAN MIND. The Roots of Na- 
ional Socialism. By Rohan D’O. Butler. 1st edi- 
jon. Appendix. 304 pages. Dutton, 1942. The 
uistory of the German mind from the first kings 
of Prussia to Adolph Hitler. “One of the most 
damning indictments of the German cause ever 
put between cloth covers.’’—Felix 98 

Morley. Pub. at $3.00. c 


5. COMPLETE ESSAYS OF SCHOPENHAUER. 
7 books in 1. Large clear type. Over 800 pages. 
The only one volume edition of the complete 
essays of ‘the father of all modern $1 98 
psychology.”’ . 
Vilfredo 


6. THE MIND AND SOCIETY. By 
Pareto. Edited by Arthur Livingston. 1st edition. 
In 4 vols. printed in large clear type. Size of 
Vols. 656”x954”. Appendix; Index and Bibliog- 
raphy. 2033 pages. “‘The most profound and 
comprehensive analysis of the modern world 
and all aspects of human life. Has no parallel 
in modern times. For the first time this great 
work is now available in English.” $9 98 
Our special price for the 4 vol. set . 


7. THE WORKS OF PLATO. The famous trans- 
lation by B. jowett, with Analyses and Iutro- 
ductions. 1738 pages. “One of the priceless 
treasures of the world.” ‘“‘Emerson awards to 
Plato’s the Republic the words of Omar about 
the eran pupa aeke ipeerics, sor their value 
is in this book’. ormerly publishe 

in 4 vols. at $12.00. Only $2.49 


8. MONEY. By Elgin Groseclose. An authori- 
tative history of money and a sound survey of 
monetary experience from the earliest days. 


Covers the mechanism. of money, credit, infla- ~ 


tion, Central and Reserve Banks, for- 98 
eign exchange, etc. Pub. at $3.25. Cc 


. THE GUGGENHEIMS. By Harvey O’Connor. 
Illustrated. A magnificent full-length portrait of 
the men who became the metal kings of the 
Americas. An exciting story of the making of 
an American dynasty. ; 8c 
Pub. at $3.00. 


THE LOST BOOKS OF THE BIBLE. 
The Forgotten Books of Eden. Two vul- 
es complete in one large, fully illustrated 
lume. Handsomely bound. 562 pages. This in- 
sely interesting volume is highly recommend- 
by Dr. A. Parkes Cadman, President of the 
eral Council of Churches o 1 98 
‘ist in America. : os 


1870. By Elizabeth McClellan, With over 
superb ietivations, many in full color. Size 
034”. Glossary; Index. How Americans 
_dressed from the early American costumes 
ie Colonial cried s very recent times. 
ed in 


“Street, J pure, P 
Py ee Cc lan 75 


HISTORY OF AMERICAN COSTUME. 


ber, 1943, Vol. XXXII, No. 11. Published monthly and copyrig 


12. HISTORY OF ART. From the Earliest 
Records of Prehistoric Man Down to the 
Achievements of the Present Day. By Joseph 
Pijoan. With 1000 interesting illustrations. 
Abridged in 3 large volumes. Size of Volumes, 
6”x9”. (Originally pub. by Harper 3 88 


at $35.00). | 
Our special price for the set, only 
18. MICHELANGELO. By Marcel Brion. Color 
plates, hait-tone and line illustrations. The biog- 
raphy of the immortal genius and 98 
Cc 


master of art. 
Pub. at $3.50. 

14. AUDUBONS BIRDS OF AMERICA. The 
Birds of America. By John James Audubon. II- 
lustrated with 435 magnificent full-color repro- 
ductions. Handsome maroon buckram binding. 
Size 934”x123%4”. Wt. 6 lbs. Contains all the 
priceless Audubon bird paintings in the cele- 
brated Elephant Folio edition which fetches 
from $10,000 to $15,000 at rare $ 


book auctions. 

Only 
15. THE DEVIL'S DICTIONARY. By Ambrose 
Bierce. 376 pages. “‘Some of the most gorgeous 
witticisms in the English language.’’ 69 
—H. L. Mencken. Only Cc 


16. WRITE IT RIGHT. By Ambrose Bierce. 
America’s foremost master of literary style 
shows you what to say and what not to say, or 
ite: W itty—A uthoritative—Indispen- 
sable. 


17. WOMEN OF ALL NATIONS, Brym eG 
Jo: ce and N. W. Thomas. With 500 illustrations. 
A famous authoritative work covering in full 
detail the nature, habits, characteristics, pecu- 
liarities, customs, clothes, ornaments, etc., of 
the women of all countries: India, New Guinea, 
Alaska, North Africa, West Africa, China, 
Malaya, etc. An authoritative yet curious and 
fascinating work. 4 volumes in one. $1 98 
663 pages. Our special price, . 


18. THE ART OF MARRIAGE. By . 
Hayden, b.Sc. Extensive, frank, complete, this 
book gives vital information. Illus- 98 
“trated. Enlarged. Pub. at $2.50. Cc 


19. HOW TO KNOW PEOPLE BY THEIR 
HANDS. wy josef Kanald. Illustrated. An out- 
line ot scientific palmistry. A sound and thor- 
ough analysis ot: the characteristics of the 
human hand and the corresponding 59c 
quality of people. Only 

20. THE COMPLETE SHERLOCK HOLMES. 
By A. Conan Doyle. 9 books, 6 full-length 
stoties, 56 Short Stories. All the Incomparable 
Adventures of the Master Detective in one 
volume. Artcraft binding. 1344 pages. The 


only complete Sherlock Holmes avail- co 
able. Pub. at $5.00. $1.98 


21. 10,000 TRADE SECRETS, RECIPES, 
etc. Loriunes in burmulas tor Home, Farm 
and Workshop. (Henley’s Twentieth Century 
Book of Ten Thousand 
Trade Secrets). Edited by G. D. Hiscox, M.E., 
and Prof. T. O. Sloan, A.M., Ph.D. Illustrated. 


Index. 883 pages. Books, Inc. edition (formerly — 


$1.19 


published by Henley at $4.00). ; 


92, IT’S FUN TO BUILD THINGS. By W. T. 
R. Price. Foreword vy Matlack Price. Illus- 
trated. A simple, practical handbook of home 
carpentry. With this book as a guide, anyone, 
even boys and girls, can make good-looking 
shelving, window-seats, cupboards, closet 
- fittings, panels, chests and furniture. 


98c_ 


ormulas, Processes and 


98c 


cents; $3 a year; Mets 

the Act 3.1879. 
troudeburg, Fa. Wider gsi Printed in U. 8. A. 
= * 


28. FUNK AND WAGNALLS NEW STANDARD 
ENCYCLOPEDIA. in 25 volumes fdr vy 
Frank H. Vizetelly and an editorial staff of 
experts. This famous complete up-to-date refer- 
ence work is recognized as a top-ranking Amer- 
ican authority. Over 12,000 clear type pages, 
7,000,000 words, 2,000 illustrations, over 60,00 
subjects. Goodlooking handy and _ convenient. 
4”x6”. Pub. at $20.00. $6 88 


The 25 volume set, only 


24. THESAURUS OF ANECDOTES. Edited by 
Edmund Fuller. Attractively bound in buckram. 
Indexes of names and subjects. 477 pages. 
Crown, 1942. A collection of the best anec- 
dotes. from anctent times to the. present day. 
Indispensable to writers, public speakers, law- 
yers, PTR munistcrs aoe all who want to 
use the right story at the right time. 

Only $ 1.98 


25. STORY OF SCIENCE. By Henry Smith 
Williams. In 10 profusely iilustrated volumes. 
An outline of all the sciences, with an account 
of scientific development, and the basic princi- 
ples of the important discoveries and inventions 
in anthropology, astronomy, biology, chemistry, 
geology, horticulture, meteorology, medicine, 
physics. Handsome durable artcraft binding. 


Table size, 4”x6”. $3.95 


Special for the 10 volume set, 


26. BEACON LIGHTS OF HISTORY. Ry Tohn 
Lord, LL.V. 16 volumes bound in 8. Printed 
in large cleay type. Bound in gray cloth, tinted 
tops. Size of volumes 4%4”x634”. Index, 6808 
pages. Boxed. Funk and Wagnalls. “This 
famous work has the accuracy of a Gibbon with 
the fascination of an H. G. Wells. Dr. Lord 
spent 50 years writing this monumental work.” 


ur special price for the 8 volume $3 88 


set, only 


27. THE WRITINGS OF THOMAS PAINE. 
Common Sense: Rights of Man: Age of Reason. 
3 vols. gomplete in 1. Large clear type. 609 
pages. Although George Washington had not 
long before expressed himself as immovably set 
against -Independence, these writings of Paine 
made him change his mind. In Colonial Amer- 
ica Paine’s writings were “dynamite.” $1 98 
Complete, only : 


MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 


THE UNION LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION 
Established 1884 


121-123 East 24th St., New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: I enclose $.........-.--- for 
which please send me the books I have 
encircled below; delivery charges pre: 
paid. 


U2 953 a4 eS G0, 5 8 5D. 
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(Mark circle around books desired) 


( Please send me FREE Catalog No. 
332-SG, containing hundreds of equally 
unusual Book Bargains—just off the 
press! 
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PLEASE LIMIT YOUR CALL TO FIVE MINUTES 


When a Long Distance circuit is 
crowded the operator will say: “Please 


limit your call to five minutes.” 


. 


Observing this time limit on essential 


calls, and avoiding all unnecessary 


calls, will help the whole war effort. 


The Gist of It 


HE FIRST THREE ARTICLES THIS MONTH ARE 
mceerned with a subject close to all living 
eatures: food. The situation on the home 
ont is detailed (page 421) by Dr. Russell 
[.. Wilder, head of the department of 
edicine, Mayo Foundation, and consultant 
» the director of the food distribution ad- 
iinistration, War Food Administration. 
ood as a major factor in winning the war 
nd the peace was dramatized by the 
nited Nations Conference at Hot Springs, 
a.. last summer, and the work of its 
terim commission, reported (page 425) 
y Richard E. Stockwell. Formerly a radio 
rm editor, the author now is associate 
ews editor of WCCO, Minneapolis station 
- CBS. Eunice Fuller Barnard, who tells 
fa new kind of nutrition teaching in a 
lietetically illiterate” region (page 428) 

educational director of the Alfred P. 
loan Foundation. 


KIN TO THE SUBJECT OF FOOD TODAY IS 
e subject of rationing, and how it oper- 
es to divide fairly the available civilian 
ipplies of butter and gas, to control prices 
id help prevent shortages. The American 
heme is evaluated (page 432) by David 
emarest Lloyd, until recently with the 
jtomotive supply rationing division of 
PA. He states, “The views expressed in 
e article are my own. I do not in any 
ay speak for OPA.” 


AMOUS AROUND THE WORLD AS THE 
hristian Science Monitor’s correspondent 
Moscow, the Far East, and France, Wil- 
im Henry Chamberlin, back in America, 
cently visited many of the projects set up 
r comscientious objectors in this country 
id Canada. (Page 436.) 


IRGINIUS DABNEY, DISTINGUISHED EDITOR 
the Richmond Times-Dispatch is a force 
r southern progress in many fields, in- 
ding race relations of which he writes 
th hope and faith. (Page 441.) 


To ZoFF Is A CZECH, BROUGHT UP IN 
Istria, long resident in Italy, now living 
New York. In her introduction to his 
tthcoming book about children in this 
ir, Dorothy Canfield Fisher says: “The 
eat-hearted, fatherly man who writes this 
ok is scholar and poet, He is also seer. 
> draws aside from our imaginations the 
ick curtains of emotional and intellectual 
IIness, wontedness, and apathy which 
le the realities of life from us, and we 
, looking for a moment through his 
r’s eyes, both misery and glory such as 
had not dreamed was there. This heart- 
inging Book of Martyrs is also a golden 
ok of Heroes.” (Page 446.) 


ERE ARE EXTRA SPECIAL REASONS WHY THE 
yer Anniversary of the Foreign Policy 
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Among the participants was the Ameri- 
can poet and writer, Arthur Gleason, who 

‘ later became the representative of The 
Survey in the early years of British recon- 
struction. His overseas service had begun 
as a stretcher bearer in Belgium in August 
1914, and he would have taken part in our 
first meeting (we had talked it over to- 
gether in London) had he not been delayed 
by shipwreck. His boat was torpedoed off 
the Irish coast. Another outstanding in- 
terpreter of Britain in World War I—as in 
World War II—was one of us, S. K. Rat- 
cliffe, the English liberal. So was Winston 
Churchill—not the statesman but the dis- 

(Continued on page 462) 


Association (page 450) should be hailed 
in our pages. These are quite apart from 
its usefulness to the editor, along with his 
own Middlewest, as touchstones of the 
American temper. 

To go back twenty-five and a half years, 
an informal Committee on Nothing at All 
met in New York throughout the spring 
and summer of 1918. The economist, — 
Illinois-born Henry R. Mussey was _ its 
first secretary; the historian, Indiana-born 
Charles A. Beard, its first chairman. The 
purpose was to explore factors in a demo- 
cratic peace—and that at a time when the 
whole American temper was to shelve that 
sort of talk and “get on with the war.” 
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"THE ARTERIES OF SUPPLY 
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FROM “GIVE US THIS DAY” . ' by CLARE LEIGHTO! 


On Thanksgiving Day in a year of what is still great plenty for this country as compared with most of the world, 
and Hitchcock are bringing out a new book written and superbly illustrated by Clare Leighton, a book about the Ameri 
soil and how it provides our bounty. This delightful volume is a reminder of all that was saved by that first ha 
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Our Food Front 


by RUSSELL M. WILDER, M.D. 


Americans are better fed today than before the war, 


this nutrition expert states. Tallying our food supply, 


and the demands on it, he proves the rumor-mongers 


wrong—there is no “food crisis” and none need arise. 


[HERE IS REASON TO BELIEVE WE HAVE LESS HUNGER IN 
America than we had before the war. We have not had 
verything required to satisfy all demands for all the kinds 
f food that everybody wanted, but no instance yet has 
ome to public notice of anybody starving for lack of 
ation stamps. We have had all the foods we needed to 
ep vigorous and healthy if we used them wisely, and 
ewer persons who could not afford to buy. In point of 
act, not more than 25 percent of the estimated total 
ounds of food produced this year is rationed. Further- 
aore, with reasonably good management we need not 
uffer hunger in the coming year or more. 

A sound analysis of the wartime food position has been 
aade by a careful student of the subject, the director of 
ne Food Research Institute, Stanford University, J. S. 
Javis. The following quotation is from an address by 
im to the Chamber of Commerce in Los Angeles: 


“Crisis” and “emergency” are favorite cliches. . . . It 
screams of crisis,’ Governor Dewey said of a sober report 
y his State Emergency Food Commission two months ago. 
leadlines not only select such phrases but often distort. A 
ews item on a mid-June speech by the War Food Adminis- 
ator was headed: “Shortage of Food Sure, Says Davis.” 
Jhat he had actually declared was that, however much may 
> available this year, “We won’t have enough food to 
tisfy all the claimants for all the kinds of food they 
ant.” This was and is perfectly true. 

Not quite everything that Bromfield says is either false or 
istorted, but for an article in The Reader's Digest the 
srcentage is remarkably high. As a whole, I am sorely 
mpted—with typical American extravagance—to call it 
gunk,” nothing less, and to wish that he might be hungry 
jough to eat his own words. Emphatically, neither his 
ypraisal nor his prophecy deserves to be taken seriously. 
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Blunders, delays, and faults of omission have been numerous 
and costly enough, but they add up to far less than chaos and 
disaster; and farsighted, constructive actions have been far 
more numerous than his prejudiced eye could see. 


Our food problems are genuine, troublesome, and serious 
enough, and no end of them is in sight. But there has been 
no “food crisis” worthy of the phrase, and none will need to 
arise. The reality that we face lies between nightmare and 
roseate fantasy. Our margins for adaptation are very wide. 
Our ability to make adjustments is great. However complex 
and difficult the tasks that confront our wartime food man- 
agement, they are not beyond our collective power to 
discharge, at least passably well. In this management, every- 
one has a part to play. Mistakes have been made, in attitude, 
policy, programs, and operation, not alone by the Congress, 
government agencies, and top leaders. More will be made. 
Perfection is too much to expect, but improvement is alto- 
gether feasible. The job not only can be done but can yet 
be done well. Fewer charges of chaos, less undiscriminating 
condemnation, and more well-focused criticisms and con- 
structive proposals are needed. We do well to ponder, with 
suitable discounts, the super-vaunting motto of some of our 
armed forces: “The difficult we do at once; the impossible 
takes a little longer.” 


By comparison with prewar food supplies the so-called 
shortages of food this year have not been shortages at all. 
The amount of food remaining after military obligations 
have been met, including food exported to Allies which 
also are military obligations in nature, have approximated 
what we had in any year from 1935 to 1939. The per. 


capita consumption in 1943 will, in fact, be somewhat 
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greater than it was in that period when anxiety existed 
over so-called surpluses. The prospects for the coming 
winter are no less satisfactory. The picture for the twelve 


months which began last July 1—hereafter referred to as 
the year 1943-44—is about as follows: 


There Is Plenty of Food 


BEEF WILL BE SHORTER IN SUPPLY AND MANY PERSONS WILL 
complain. However, current estimates may not fully re- 
flect an anticipated thinning out of presently excessive 
herds of livestock—more hogs and beef than there is feed 
for. Retail sales of beef and veal in the period 1935-39 
were 51 pounds per capita per year, and the corresponding 
estimate for 1943-44 is 43 pounds. Supplies of pork will be 
the same as in 1935-39, 54 pounds per capita. Lamb and 
mutton will be down from 6 to 3.8 pounds, but variety 
meats or so-called offal—liver, sweetbreads, and the like— 
will be up from 8.7 in 1935-39 to 12 pounds. 

These figures are all lower than those for 1941 and 
1942, when increased employment, increased income and 
lack of rationing provoked a meat consumption that was 
greater than had ever been recorded. In consequence, a 
“crisis” did result in meat. However, we can well afford 
to limit meat consumption. Meat-eating is pure luxury in 
wartime and equally substantial protein can be had from 
milk or fish or eggs or poultry, not to mention soy beans 
or other beans in meals providing wheat or corn. The 
iron and vitamins of meat are likewise available from 
many other foods. The time may come when we shall 
-simply have to do with much less meat. It won’t hurt 
anyone and may prove to be of great advantage. 

The supply of eggs in 1943-44 will be larger than in any 
recent time, except for 1942—40 pounds compared to 36 
pounds per capita per annum for the period 1935-39. As 
for chickens, the estimate of 28 pounds for 1943-44 com- 
pares with 22 pounds consumed in 1942 and 18 pounds in 
1935-39. 

Fresh fluid milk and cream will be increased from 334 
pounds per capita from 1935-39 to 393 pounds in 1943-44, 
and yet some form of rationing of milk seems inescapable. 
In consequence of runaway demand for fluid milk, cheese 
and other forms of processed milk will be down. Increased 
milk consumption and better prices for bottled milk are 
responsible for this. Production simply cannot keep the 
pace of the demand for fluid milk; and in competition, 
milk for evaporating and drying as well as milk for mak- 
ing cheese has lost ground. Butter likewise has lost 
ground in competition with fluid milk. Supplies of butter 
will be off from 17 pounds per capita per year in 1935-39 
to 13 pounds in 1943-44. 

Supplies of fats and oils for 1943-44 will permit con- 
sumption of very little less than their per capita consump- 
tion in all recent years, but margarine will be increased 
to compensate in part for the falling off of butter. Soap is 
a vexing problem. More economy in use of soap would 
help tremendously to conserve supplies of fat which later 
may be needed more urgently than now. Some way to 
arrest the runaway demand for soap must soon be found. 

The major fruit crop in 1943 was bad and a correspond- 
ing shortage will exist until next summer. On the other 
hand, supplies of oranges and grapefruit will be up, so 
civilians will receive per capita 53 pounds of citrus fruit in 
1943-44 compared to 42 pounds per year in 1935-39, Like- 
‘wise tomatoes will be more abundant, 25 percent above 
the 1935-39 average. They can take the place of other 
fruit as a source of vitamin C. 

Canned fruits will be very short, owing mainly to large 
military requirements. The supply is less than half of 
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what it was in 1941 and will fall well below the average 
for 1935-39. 

The commercial supply of fresh vegetables for 1943-44 
will fall below that of any year back as far as 1932, and be 
27 percent below the peak consumption of 1942.” How- 
ever, to this supply will be added the homegrown products 
of the many million victory gardens and surplus is in 
prospect. Let us hope that if this comes it will be viewed 
with less alarm than was occasioned this last spring by the 
temporary glut of early potatoes. It is not to be expected 
that the machinery of agriculture can function so ef 
ficiently as to produce only what we need of everything 
and no more. When railroad transportation is strained to 
capacity and when tin and other metal, as well as sugar, 
are in short supply, it is hopeless to avoid some large scale 
waste of perishable garden and orchard products. Better 
this a hundred times, it seems to me, than to run the 
risk of shortages. However, we have not recovered 
psychologically from the fear of surpluses. In point of 
fact, the excess of early potatoes in the spring of 1943 
amounted to no more than 5 percent of the total crop, 
and this excess was mostly cared for by emergency diver- 
sion of the excess crop to other uses. However, this ex- 
perience should prompt us in times like these to give 
preference in production to foods that are relatively non- 
perishable. 

The estimated per capita supply of white and sweet 
potatoes for civilian use in 1943-44, namely, 144 pounds 
per capita, compares with an average consumption of 14 
pounds per year for the period 1935-39. Supplies of dried 
beans and dried peas will be increased from an average of 
10 pounds per capita in 1935-39 to 12 pounds for 1943-44 

Grain remains abundant despite much use of corn anc 
wheat for alcohol for rubber manufacture. The temporary 
shortage of corn for food and transportable feed relate: 
to the disbalance between the ceiling price on corn and,the 
market price of pigs. The farmer has held his corn t 
feed to hogs and other stock, fearful lest he lose his stoch 
for lack of feed. The answer is to kill the pigs for meat 
not to raise the price of corn; but earlier commitments in 
terfere. The year’s bumper crop of corn will help t 
change the picture; and in the meantime, the wheat sup 
ply is adequate in all respects to meet increased require 
ments for flour and bread. Barley, oats and rye are also il 
abundance, and supplies of rice are large enough so tha 
civilians will receive in 1943-44 only very little less that 
they had in 1942, or in any year before that. 

Coffee is now unrationed and increased imports 0 
sugar eliminate all serious complaints with respect t 
sweetening agents. There are cogent reasons to beliey 
that the public health would benefit were moderate re 
strictions on the use of sugar to continue. Supplies ha 
not been less than 70 percent and at present stand at 
percent of prewar civilian usage. 

The foods available for the twelve months ending Jul 
1, 1944 are sufficient to provide all the nutrients requir 
to maintain a healthy population. There will be 
capita, per day, on an uncooked retail basis, 3,160 calo 
against an average need of 2,800; 93 grams of protei 
against a necessary 66, with more than half of this 
animal origin. There will be per capita almost 15 mil 
grams of iron against a need for 12; 2.23 milligrams 
thiamine (vitamin B1) and 18 milligrams of niacin again 
needs of 1.6 and 16 milligrams respectively. The estimat 
need in every instance is the allowance recommended 


Food and Nutrition Board of the National Research 
ncil. 
iboflavin, another vitamin of the B family, ascorbic 
(vitamin C) and calcium, when account is taken of 
loss of these in cooking, are a little skimpy, but no 
e so than they were in 1935-39. More liberal enrich- 
it of flour and bread, as of October 1, 1943, is expected 
mprove the riboflavin situation. This vitamin, best 
lied by milk, is difficult to obtain in the recommended 
unt by persons taking little milk. 
he new standards for flour and bread when labeled 
ached” call for riboflavin, as well as for larger amounts 
1 formerly of the thiamine, niacin and iron. Federal 
dards also have been set for margarine fortified with 
min A, and appropriate fortification of fruit and 
stable juices with vitamin C is receiving consideration. 
abundant unrationed supply of a nutritionally ade- 
te bread and of some good source of vitamin C would 
vide a most reliable insurance against loss of health 
n diminishing amounts of other foods. 


> Problem Is Distribution 


E MAJOR PROBLEM FOR THE COMING WINTER IS ONE OF 
ribution. The amounts of food are adequate, as I 
ew them, and the nutrients provided will suffice pro- 
sd we can get them to the retail outlets. Some surplus 
n is at hand, but this is minimal and in consequence 
1 minor “crises” will continue to arise. Such crises 
stly have been temporary, involving scarcities of in- 
dual foods that can be compensated for by consuming 
er foods. Meat may be ample in one area at one time, 
ce in another, later available in the second area and 
wailable in the first. The same applies to all of the 
umodities in relatively short supply. These difficulties 
be ironed out and will be, but not completely nor at 
e. Equity of distribution in a country as large as ours, 
sents inherently difficult problems and both the War 
yd Administration and Office of Price Administration 
e had much to do in the short time of their existence. 
ge purchases for the army and Lend-Lease have been 
de and moved with notable success. Rationing has 
n developed and put into effect with a minimum of 
tion. ‘ 

Machinery is developing, I repeat, for securing better 
nagement of distribution, but neither peacetime exper- 
€ nor governmental procedure facilitates ‘effective 
stery of the intricate procedure involved in distribution. 
the meantime, such leeway as exists between amounts 
ood available per capita and actual per capita require- 
nts must be maintained. We can scarcely do with less 
he kinds of food we now are accustomed to, without 
iting trouble. Yet certain economies can be made and 
ure to effect them may bring on difficulties. 

Vastes involved in use of food in the kitchen and at 
le are inexcusable in times of war. Fines for wasted 
d in England are terrific. Such waste with us has been 
mated to be from 10 to 20 percent of the total retail 
d supply. Also dreadfully significant at times like this 
oss of nutrient from food in processing and cooking. 
ese losses are sizeable. The vitamin C in vegetables 
y fall as much as 40 percent when vegetables are 
ked excessively in more water than is needed or held 
long on warming tables. The loss of thiamine that 
rs in the processing of certain meats and cereals may 
to 50 percent. Fortunately, many of the processors of 
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foods are restoring thiamine to roasted cereals. Fortunately 
also, many cooks are learning in nutrition cooking classes 
how to cook with less destruction of the nutritive values 
of the foods they handle. 

However, despite the difficulties of distribution, to 
which I have alluded, and despite the waste of food and 
nuteient for which allowance must be made, there is 
little reason to suspect that the population as a whole 1s 
faring any worse than it did in 1939; and reason to believe, 
as I have said, that thanks to rationing and a wider dis- 
tribution of money income, it probably is even faring bet- 
ter. What worries those who have the welfare of the 
civil population most at heart is the fact that we are 
using all the food that we produce with nothing left to 
meet requirements for relief. 

The present estimates of foods available for civilian 
use at home are based on the expectation that the demands 
for food by other claimants will not be more than 25 per 
cent of the food production now in prospect. We can 
spare this much, but not much more, unless we change 
our program of production. The principal other claim- 
ants for our food supply are Lend-Lease and the nearly 
ten million men in our military services. None of these 
can safely be denied. The requirements of Britain to 
supplement her meager food production and those of 
Russia are no less significant from the military point of 
view than those of United States military forces. But all 
this takes the 25 percent and leaves nothing over for 
relief. Yet there is every reason to expect, as the United 
Nations armies move forward into Europe, that feeding 
the civilian populations in and behind the line of battle 
will also acquire an important military significance. 

How much food will be demanded for relief in Europe, 
no one knows. How long such relief must be continued 
is also an uncertainty. The war may soon be over or 
may last a year or several years. The period after fight- 
ing ceases, before these liberated peoples can become as 
nearly self-supporting with respect to food as they were 
before the war, should be brief; but at the shortest, it will 
extend into the ensuing harvest. In the meantime, how- 
ever, food must be made available to shorten the war and 
thereby save American lives; to lessen unrest and agitation 
and thereby enable rehabilitation to go on. 

From where is this relief food coming? From Can- 
ada, assuredly, with her surplus wheat; from the Argen- 
tine, undoubtedly; and, to a limited extent, from Africa, 
Australia, and New Zealand. There is not much food 
for export from any other country. Australia and New 
Zealand are now supplying wheat and meat for United 
States military forces in the Pacific. This call on their 
supplies will probably continue after Hitler’s fortress falls. 
At most, not more than half of what will be demanded 
for relief can come from anywhere than here. The esti- 
mate is, I think, conservative. 


We Can Increase the Food Supply 


OuR PROBLEM THEN WILL BE TO FIND MORE FOOD RIGHT 
here—more of it than continuation of the all-time bumper 
crops of recent years can be expected to supply. Moreover, 
it is possible to find the food required without harm to 
anyone’s health. Changes in eating habits are involved, 
but not starvation, nor even “hidden hunger.” The 
study of the science of nutrition and of agricultural 
economics has shown the way to make great shifts in food 
production in the interest of (Continued on page 467) 
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what we must look into. 


This, gentlemen, is 


n; the 
n Belgian un- 


is America 
red 
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from L’Espoir 


a potato? 
Look it up in the dictionary, son. 


Say, papa, what’s 


from La Libre Belgique 


Is it chocolate? 


No—coal. 


He swallowed his plate by mistake. 


700d Will Win the Peace 


by RICHARD E. STOCKWELL 


In sequence to Dr. Wilders discussion of the home food front today, here 
is a report of the beginning of postwar plans for the world’s food supply 
“in terms of a balanced diet.” An interpretation of the work of the United 


Nations Food Conference and its interim commission. 


HE FAVORABLE PROGRESS OF THE WAR TODAY HAS BROUGHT 
the fore the need for further consideration of the peace 
hich will follow the “unconditional surrender” of the 
xis. The pessimists who foresaw a six or ten year war 
1942, who freely scoffed at talk of peace as premature, 
ve returned to their shells to brood, for postwar prob- 
ms are beginning to trouble our thinking. Now, in the 
w stages of the war, we realize that we must consider 
e first stages of winning the peace—for all time. 

The most important accomplishment toward that goal 
as begun in May of this year. It was the first of the 
any conferences which inevitably will be held leading 
ward peace. Representatives of forty-four nations, some 
9m governments-in-exile, met at Hot Springs, Va., in a 
venteen-day session to discuss a problem as old as man 
mself: food; and agriculture, the business which pro- 
ices food. In the light of what is happening on the 
ttlefronts, it is time for us to examine the United Na- 
ms Food Conference to see what it has accomplished 
id what is to be hoped for in the way of further ac- 
mplishment. 

To many it may seem strange that the first of the 
ace conferences should concern itself with food. By 


ost Americans in pre-depression 1929, it might even have - 


en considered silly. But millions of people in Europe, 
sia, and Africa are suffering from a lack of adequate 
od. To many of them, food will be the concrete proof 
at the United Nations have something better to offer 
em than the Axis. To others, in occupied lands, food 
pplies are the first material proof that their fight has 
t been in vain. Further, the world watched the con- 
ence to see what kinds of international cooperation may 
achieved later when tariffs are to be revised, when 
oblems of international finance are to be discussed, and 
ven such subjects as international aviation and shipping 
me up. The Hot Springs meeting served as a sounding 
ard for all nations, particularly members of the United 
tions, as to just how united the anti-Axis world really 
Finally, it served its stated purpose: to begin an in- 
national program for agriculture in a world where for 
cades great food surpluses and shortages have existed 
e by side. 
As an immediate result, the conference forestalled a 
ying rush on the part of some of the governments-in- 
le which sought to control enough of the available 
rld food supplies to feed their people when the war is 


sr, Some nations had purchased stocks of wheat and: 


1 contracted for shipping needed to transport it to their 
melands after the war. If this had continued it might 
| have resulted in injustice to nations less able finan- 
a to buy food, but with needs fully as great. Insuring 


° 
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all the occupied nations of a fair share in the planet’s 
available food and avoiding inequalities among nations 
impoverished by war, can only be done by international 
cooperation. The United Nations Food Conference 
achieved a unity of agreement as to means for solving 
those problems. They are to be worked out in a United 
Nations Conference on Relief and Rehabilitation. 


A Permanent Organization 


Bur tHe Unirep Nations Foop CoNnFERENCE DID MUCH 
more. It served notice that the United Nations will cre- 
ate a permanent organization in Washington to aid in 
international collaboration in the field of food and agri- 
culture; it agreed to a set of principles and some thirty 
resolutions—all groundwork for future action. Those prin- 
ciples and resolutions are now being translated into action 
by an interim commission consisting of one member from 
each of the forty-four countries represented at the food 
conference. Later, the commission will draft a plan for a 
permanent International Agricultural Authority to carry 
on the work through the years of peace. 

Since the Hot Springs meeting was the first time any 
great number of .nations—particularly food-deficient na- 
tions as well as food-surplus nations—ever got together to 
talk seriously of world food problems and means of solvy- 
ing them, the conference was not handicapped by pre- 
cedents. Also, because it was something new in inter- 
national relations, it is premature to judge, or to attempt 
to assay, its results. Its suggestions were not concrete; 
but the exact means of maintaining peace and insuring 
plenty cannot be fixed now. Detailed peace plans cannot 
be changed with each changing fortune of war, for such 
changes lead only to international disillusionment. Broad 
objectives and outlines of policy do need to be drawn up, 
however, to provide a basis for world peace plans. 

Here in the United States two negative attitudes were 
very vocal during the conference sessions; unfortunately 
both created more heat than light. American farmers and 
consumers, the two groups most directly concerned, could 
draw only two conclusions from the press reports. 

The first conclusion was that the conference, in some 
vague way, offered a threat to “the rights of Congress.” 
Some congressmen hailed the conference as some sort of 
international bog into which the United States was being 
dragged. Before the conference met, the House Agricul- 
ture Committee had to be appeased by Judge Marvin 
Jones, currently serving as War Food Administrator, but 
who was at the time assistant to James F. Byrnes and who 
was later elected chairman of the food conference. After 
Jones had appeared before the House Committee, its 
spokesman, Chairman Hampton Fulmer, stated that “we 


were assured that no commitments would be made at the 
conference—and that only recommendations on postwar 
food problems would be submitted.” 

But that was not enough for many in Congress, espe- 
cially Michigan’s Republican Representative Bradley, who 
decided to do some private sleuthing at Hot Springs, to 
the glee of newsmen who made much of his antics. Brad- 
ley wanted special investigations made by Congress and 
suggested that the conference was trying to “effect some 
kind of world super-state.” 

Because they were not allowed to attend the conference, 
newspapermen declared that freedom of the press was 
threatened. Actually there was little of interest to the 
press, since no commitments could be made, and since the 
conference concerned itself primarily with arriving at a 
common understanding. Had the press attended all the 
meetings, it more than likely would have become bored 
and undoubtedly would have “overplayed” minor points 
of disagreement among the delegates, disregarding the 
larger issues at stake. Nor is it up to the press of this 
country to start international debate at this stage in the 
trend toward international economic collaboration. The 
time for debate must come within each nation when that 
nation is ready to consider actual commitment to a policy 
of collaboration. — 

Editorially, many publications ignored the conference, 


or treated it very lightly as though it were not the time to” 


bring up the subject of food. This was true of many of 
the country’s leading agricultural journals which were 
deep in the issues of farm policies, parity, and production 
here at home. 


The World Can Be Well Fed 


Tue Hor Sprincs CONFERENCE TURNED MOST OF ITS ATTEN- 
tion to long range planning for the future. It came to an 
end with formal approval of resolutions calling on the 
forty-four participating countries to join in postwar plan- 
ning for a world free from want. But, before freedom 
from want can be fully realized, the conference pointed 


out that the world must be free from fear. Before nations 


can work together collectively and cooperatively, all must 
be assured that they need have no fear of being swallowed 
by their larger neighbors, economically or militarily. Fear 
of aggression has resulted in national trade barriers and, 
behind these walls, in minimum self-sufficiency of food. 
Cooperatively, nations could integrate their agricultures, 
utilizing the special food or feed production abilities of 


each. Food has served now to bring together many nations 


to consider a common problem. 
But the food conference will not stand alone; it was-not 


intended to do so. Its success will be dependent upon the 
success of later conferences; conferences which will take — 


study completed in 1939. As a first step, the c 


education about diet, a study of the role 


general _ 
i, ; 


attacked the problem in 1936, following the suggestion 
S. M. Bruce, then leader of the Australian delegation 
the League. He pointed out the paradox of nutritic 
experts proving that disease is often directly attributab 
to a lack of adequate food, while departments of agrict 
ture bewail food surpluses. Working with the Inte 
national Labour Organization, a League study arrive 
at a five-point program in 1939, just as war broke ot 
Briefly, that study revealed: 


The provision of food adequate in quantity and quali 
will have a more profound effect’ upon national health th. 
any other single reform. It was shown that “the gener 
mortality rates in poor districts are 50 percent higher th 
in the wealthier ones of a nation, while tuberculosis mort. 
ity is almost four times as high in the former as in tl 
latter, and the corresponding proportion of infant mortali 
iseaSe2) tO tle 

Nutritional science has advanced so far that it can |. 
down optimum diet standards for any given country. | 

The application of scientific methods to agriculture wou 
enable us to provide all the food the world needs. § 

The adoption of sound nutritional standards on a worl 
wide basis would have a highly favorable effect on wor 
agriculture and on world trade. 

The accomplishment of these aims requires the intern 
tional coordination of national action, and also internation 
assistance to many countries. ; 


% 


Long before the founding of the League, an Americz 
idealist named David Lubin, after meeting with hear 
breaking failure elsewhere, persuaded the King of Italy : 
1905 to subscribe to the founding of The Internation 
Institute of Agriculture in Rome. Some forty natior 
have taken part in the Institute which acted as 4 
international clearing house for information on agricu 
tural production as well as technical and scientific pro 
ress in agriculture. It maintained executive offices 
Rome and delegates from the member nations met eve 
two years. The Institute was not a policy making bod 
it merely served as a medium for the exchange of info 
mation. Since it did not bring nations together coope 
atively to reach agreement on methods to improve tl 
world agricultural situation, it failed to achieve 
importance. It was, however, a move in the right 
tion at a time when world food problems were no— 
important than now, though they received much le 
consideration. 


a 


_ Hunger and Health és 
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SIGNIFICANTLY, THE Unirep Nations Foop CoNnFEREN 
came to virtually the same conclusions as did the 


ence asked governments to initiate special ure S 
improve the diets of pregnant women, children, 
workers with low incomes, and to provide ides 


diet in disease, and adoption 


of foods 


American Medical Association, which said in an editorial: 


The most important basic assumptions [at the conference | 
were matters of general agreement. The evidence for as- 
sociation between faulty diet and ill health is conclusive. Tl] 
health results from insufficient quality or variety of food as 
well as from deficient quantity. Widespread impairment of 
human efliciency as well as specific diseases result from 
malnutrition. There are also special population groups which 
are particularly vulnerable to the effects of faulty diet: preg- 
mant and nursing women, infants, pre-school and school 
children, and adolescents. Certain common diseases such as 
tuberculosis are directly associated with lowered resistance 
caused by malnutrition—this in addition to the specific food 
deficiency diseases. There has never been enough food in the 
world for the people of the world to eat. The primary factor 
responsible for this condition is poverty. Improved economic 
conditions invariably lead to better nutrition; the better 
health thus effected prepares the way for ameliorating the 
economic lot.... 

The sound evaluation of basic facts, the common sense 
differentiation between ultimate goals and immediate or 
early practicable measures, the setting up of what promises 
to be a workable international organization, and the appar- 
ent general agreement of all delegates offer great promise 
for the gradual improvement of standards of nutrition 
throughout the world. The support of the medical profes- 
sion of any sound program to improve general nutrition is 
a foregone conclusion. 


The food conference, in discussing nutrition, made 
recommendations as to balanced diets. The lengthy con- 
ference report issued on the day of the final session deals 
almost exclusively with questions of diet, nutrition, and 
disease directly connected with food deficiencies, and 
declared: “Primary responsibility lies with each nation 
for seeing that its own people have the food needed for 
health and life. But at the same time, each nation can 
fully achieve its goal only if all work together.” Inter- 
national organizations can. make recommendations and 
even help countries faced with food problems, but to 
improve diets, many peoples will have to alter their agri- 
culture drastically. That they can do this has been dem- 
onstrated by the change effected in agriculture in some 
countries under wartime necessity. 


“Knowhow” and New Habits 


Most oF SoutH AND CENTRAL AMERICA HAVE A ONE-CROP 
agriculture. Also, South and Central American countries 
have high import tariffs imposed primarily as revenue 
measures—all of which means they neither produce nor 
import many needed foods. Education as to needed food- 
stuffs, training in modernized agriculture to increase 
yields of land and labor, and financial aid, all are neces- 
sary to encourage diversified production. Not only is 
this true of our neighbors to the South, but India, China, 
the Middle East, and even parts of Europe require such 
aid in order to be better fed. 

There is a great need in some countries for a revision 
of land policy, though there is no indication that the con- 
ference delegates discussed this problem. Too much of the 
arable land in Asia, South America, and Europe is con- 
trolled by a feudal system which makes it impossible 
for serfs, peons or peasants ever to become freeholders. 
Such policies have permitted a minority of landowners to 
exploit vast numbers of agricultural workers. Through- 
out the world in the past half-century there has been a 
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general trend away from huge estates and vested land 
interests toward a system which unites more people di- 
rectly with the soil. Clearly this has led to more stable 
and better balanced economies. 

The conference emphasized the fact that there is a wide 
range in the extent and character of the changes needed 
within countries, depending upon the degree of nutritional 
eficiency, the nature of agriculture, the size and location 
of the consuming population, and the measure of depend- 
ence on outside supplies. The conference delegates were 
agreed that the best way to achieve freedom from want is 
for each country to improve its agriculture, in terms of 
a balanced diet. For this, most countries need assurances 
that they can secure: 


1. Needed additional cereals—which they are now produc- 
ing to maintain marginal diet standards—from other coun- 
tries at reasonable prices while they revise their agriculture 
to produce other foods required to balance their national 
diet. Italy’s paradoxical wheat growing is a case in point. 
Italy and Italians undoubtedly would be better off if more 
fruits, poultry and eggs, meat, and dairy products were pro- 
duced, and cereals and fodder were imported from other 
nations with available land for such crops. This is generally 
true of much of southern Europe. The examples set by Den- 
mark and The Netherlands, which import much of the fod- 
der and cereal grains fed to stock to produce milk, meat, and 
eggs, show that such agricultural economies are possible. 


2. The technical knowhow from nations which have suc- 
ceeded in balancing their agriculture. 


3. Equipment to improve transportation of agricultural pro- 
duce from grower to consumer, and the machinery for 
scientific agriculture. China is a notable instance of a lack 
of transportation for food from one district to another. 


4. Up-to-date information as a basis for public education in 
nutrition. 


Diet is, in part, a matter of habit. Here in the United 
States, the habit of many people in the South to live the 
year around on “fatback,” rice, and soda biscuits is a 
notable example. Therefore, one of the most heartening 
things to develop from the conference was the proposed 
campaign of education to encourage better eating habits 
in many countries, or sections where now there are but 
one or two staple foods. Not only will such education 
progressively raise the living standards and health of the 
world, but it also will help to reduce surpluses, and to 
balance the agriculture within the “one crop” areas which 
continually are fighting either famine or surplus in addi- 
tion to nutritional diseases. 

As a second point, the conference delegates agreed to 
urge upon their respective nations a policy of aid in the 
international distribution of food to malnourished coun- 
tries. As nations are liberated or surrender, such a policy 
will become necessary and for a year or two after fight- 
ing ends many countries will need help before they can 
regenerate their agriculture. In practice, such aid prob- 
ably will have to come from nations with resources of 
credit or food stocks. However, this is primarily a prob- 
lem of relief and rehabilitation, which the United Nations 
Food Conference left for another conference specifically 
called to deal with that problem. In any program of relief, 
the United States will have to take a leading role as it 
seems'to be doing already (Continued on page 468) 
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Food Joins the Three R’s 


by EUNICE FULLER BARNARD 


In the one-room schools of a Kentucky county, reading, writing and 
’rithmetic are now taught to the tune of good food, with homemade text- 
books and goat and garden projects. Here is colorful adventure in educa- 
tion and nutrition, with repercussions in Canada and the Caribbean. 


If EVERY CHILD WERE TAUGHT FROM FIRST GRADE UP WHAT HE 
should eat to be healthy and how he could raise or obtain 
such food cheaply, would we have a more robust genera- 
tion after the war? How much could a million obscure 
public school teachers do in everyday lessons to bring 
about that better fed postwar world of which we talk so 
much? 

Perhaps they could do more than all the statesmen with 


their grandiose plans, say certain educators from Canada 


to Puerto Rico who are beginning to think seriously about 
these questions. If these educators’ new theory is right, 
the school may play a stellar role in remaking the health 
of this vexed world. 

Their argument runs something like this: We in 
America are not necessarily going to be well fed after the 
war, even if we have lots of jobs, high wages, farm sub- 
sidies, and plenty of relief funds. In addition to money 
and food we need two kinds of knowledge. We need to 


know what.is a good diet and how to get it at a price we _ 


_ can pay. In other words, this problem of feeding America 


is to a large extent a problem of educating America. And ~ 


that can be done thoroughly and permanently only 
through systematic lessons in the public schools. 


As to Ser it is possible to change families’ fixed 
_ eating habits through school lessons to children, these 
_ educators have at the moment no certain proof. But they 


“point to our experience in two years of war as evidence | 
that those habits are more amenable to education than 


most of us have thought. Look at the millions of us cake- 


= 


and-coffee addicts, they say, who through the govern- 
ment’s nutrition campaign have begun to count vitamins 
and raise victory gardens. Watch us as we learn to like 
and grow soybeans and kale. 

Or take the boys, brought up on pork and pastry, who 
through the army’s scientific feeding, have miraculously 
come to dote also on apricots and chowder. When they 
come marching home, aren’t they going to demand from 
mother provender like the army used to make? As for 
the children who are being fed wartime hot school 


lunches, not only have they gradually come to crave cal 


rots and custard but to ask for them at home. One en- 
thusiastic educator even insists that due to all this prac- 
tical education American children are probably collectively 
several million pounds heavier than they would have been 
had there been no war. ee “4 
If such results have come from an improvised wartime 
educational campaign, what might be done through a 
considered school plan, its proponents ask. But most 
all they point to an actual school experiment which 
been going on now for some four years in one of th 
poorest and most dietetically illiterate sections of 
country. =. aN 
Down in that southern mountain region, the Univers 
of Kentucky’s Bureau of School Service has set out 
discover whether school lessons in better diet an ii 
can actually change the habits of people who 
and eaten in the same stereotyped ways for centurie: 
_ eration after generation on their hilly farms these. 
: : : ; ae, ee ee 


Courtesy Look Magazine 


The teachers wrote their own textbooks about farm families, just like the children’s, how they raised good food and what 
good things they ate. The young people loved these new readers, and in time the stories developed into lithoprinted books 


Courtesy Look 


Lunch from home used to mean pork grease and biscuits School lunch new style—milk, hot vegetables and meat, 
brought to school, appropriately enough, in a lard pail properly cooked and served by teachers and children 


families have tried, and usually failed, to rear eight and 
ten children on a day-in and day-out diet of pork, potatoes, 
corn pone, and coffee. 

On land which with care could be made to yield vege- 
tables a seed catalogue would envy, they have planted year 
after year only corn. Even when they attempt kitchen 
gardens, they seldom can the vegetables for winter use, 
because there is no place where they can be stored without 
freezing. There are few cows or chickens. Even goats, 
which might forage well on the hills, are almost never 
raised for milk. 

The two- and three-room shacks in which these people 
live have few more modern conveniences and far fewer 
comforts than had the log cabins of the Pilgrim Fathers. 

So in the midst of a potential paradise the children who 
survive grow up with decaying teeth, weak bones, faulty 
hearts, lungs and eyes. Too often they are actually ill with 
pellagra, dysentery, and skin diseases. 

Physically, and sometimes educationally, the one-room 
schools to which these children go have altered little in 
the past century. Bleak and solitary, with peeling paint 
and rotting timbers, they stand, occasionally in the depths 
of the woods, approached only by footpaths. Inside, seats 
knocked together from rough lumber cluster either side 
the stove with its ungainly stovepipe. On shelves at the 
side may be a stack of miscellaneous, dog-eared books, a 
water pail and a tin dipper. Only a war poster or a war 
activity here and there betoken the 1940’s. 

One school I remember had a pile of soft coal filling 
one corner almost to the ceiling. In another was a stack 
of metal scrap collected for the war. In front stretched a 
dreary blackboard, while the air was thick with coal dust. 
The teacher, a wartime “substitute,” a bent grandmother 
of sixty-five, was hearing the children drone out a reading 
lesson about the virtue of thrift. 

Most teachers, however, are young, inexperienced girls, 
fresh from high school or normal school. They cope as 
best they can with twenty or thirty children from five to 
fifteen, teaching them the rudiments of the three R’s, 
- geography, history, and grammar. Reading lessons may 
be from state-adopted textbooks, or from indiscriminate 
pamphlets or books some one has donated. The children 
read about the Indians, the Eskimos, about going to the 
circus or the joys of stamp collecting. But there is prac- 
tically nothing in the whole curriculum which would 
teach them about better diet or farming or help them to 


fee out of the round of their sickly, tradition-ridden 
ives. 


Teacher-made Textbooks 


IN SUCH POVERTY STRICKEN SCHOOLS THE KENTUCKY pRO- 
fessors, with the help of state and local school, health, and 
farm authorities, are trying their experiment, aided by a 
small grant from the Alfred P. Sloan Foundation. First, 
onto the university campus they brought several of the 
more ambitious young teachers, explaining to them the 
new plan to make all the school lessons, from the first 
grade up, center around ways of raising better food on 
small mountain farms. ‘ 

_ There were no books to go by. So the teachers wrote 
their own and, with unpracticed hands, even drew the 
pictures. Agricultural experts at the university supplied 
the details of farming techniques. Educational experts 
guided the choice of vocabulary. But the young teachers, 
under the direction of Dr. Maurice F. Seay, themselves 
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translated all this into story form. They wrote storie 
about children living and working on farms exactly lik 
those around their schools. As time went on, stories grey 
‘nto series of little lithoprinted books, with heroes am 
heroines. 

One series was about the Smith family who, startin 
from scratch, laid out their farm anew, planted an 
improved their garden, acquired a goat for milk, raise 
bees, set out fruit and nut trees, even dug a fish ponc 
and made sorghum. Finally their farm became so flour 
ishing and their food so good, that many of their product 
including the baby, won prizes at the county fair! 

Another series told how a little boy, John, took t 
chicken raising, how he studied the various breeds ¢ 
chickens, learned how to build a chicken house, to feed h 
brood, protect them from pests, and store the eggs. Eac 
series was provided with a teachers’ guide, and th 
Chicken Series even had its special “glossary.” 

All, of course, were tried out constantly in one-roor 
schools in various parts of several hill counties. Bran 
new teachers used them in their reading classes. An 
somehow the books “caught on.” Slow, stumbling reader 
doggedly conquered the hard words to follow the farm 
ing adventures of the Smith family whose home an 
clothes and manners were so much like their own. 


Soybeans and Goats in the Schoolroom 


SoME OF THE TEACHERS BEGAN TO GET NEW IDEAS. THE 
helped the children build and lay out little cardboar 
farms after the plans in the books. All together, childre 
and teachers planted school gardens, tried out new veg 
tables the books mentioned, such as soybeans. Sometime 
they cooked the vegetable for a hot school lunch in plac 
of the cold biscuits and pork fat packed in lard pails th 
children were wont to bring from home. A few hard 
young creatures even tried canning vegetables on, th 
schoolroom drum stoves. Two or three teachers, wit 
erratic results and a few violent episodes, kept schox 
goats. Many a room took on a brighter aspect, with fru 
and vegetable pictures cut out of seed catalogues, wit 
“science” corners where children enshrined unfamiliz 
vegetables along with birds’ nests and curious rocks. 
Parents, picking up the books at home, sometim 
settled down for an evening’s reading. Here was som 
thing in their line, and easier to understand than tk 
difficult government farm bulletins occasionally supplie 
by the county agent. Once in a while a father came 1 
school to see if the teacher could tell him anything mo: 
than the books did about getting rid of the mites on het 
or building a storage cellar. Or a mother dropped in 1 
get the recipe for the vegetable soup Johnny had enjoye 
so much at school. : 
Gradually the landscape around certain schools began 
show changes. Chicken houses were repaired; new oni 
were built. Here and there a brand new milk-goat graze 
the hills. Vegetables unfamiliar in the region—soybean 
kohlrabi, new kinds of lettuce—began to come up in fl 
fresh-plowed-gardens. — 
For the teachers who wrote the books and some 
those who used them, for many children and a fe 
parents, the new idea of focusing school lessons on } 
proving food and farming in their own community ca 
as a creative urge. The neophyte teacher-authors began’ 
write and draw more freely, with here and there 
humorous turn. They wrote language books as well 
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aders, parodies of Mother Goose rhymes about the joys 
fruit and cereal, and even a songbook about good food, 
ith the home-state title “We'll Sing One Song.” In it 
ey devised new words for old folk tunes, such as this to 
‘ankee Doodle”: 


Oh, Herman likes good things to eat 
And knows how he can grow them; 
He plows his garden, gets good seeds 
And starts right in to sow them. 
Herman, Herman, keep it up, 

Make your garden flourish 

With good carrots, yellow corn, 

And other foods that nourish! 


short, they somehow invested what might have been 
ll, agricultural information with the spirit of childish 
nn and adventure. So thoroughly did they do it that 
hen last year the books were used far from their native 
bitat in a large modern school in Auburndale, Fla., the 
ildren immediately on their own initiative wrote their 
vn Victory Garden songs; raised vegetables on a plot half 
e size of a city block; hatched-two broods of chickens in 
le classroom; and even raised two baby goats in a pen in 
e corner of another room. 


rom Kentucky to the Sub-Tropics 


MAZINGLY ENOUGH, THESE BOOKLETS WRITTEN BY AND FOR 
ung people of a small chilly mountain section of the 
nited States have attracted the attention of Latin Ameri- 
n educators, who see the desperate need of their own 
ral pupils in the sub-tropics for better diet and farming 
ethods. Already black-eyed Cuban children have fol- 
wed the agricultural adventures of the Smith family, as 
ginning lessons in English, and have genuinely enjoyed 
em, according to Dr. Alfredo Lopez Suarez, director of 
lth and physical education in the public schools of 


avana. “These publications,’ he wrote, “constitute a 


eat incentive to increase the love and affection of our 
ildren for cultivation and farming.” 
Moreover, this year, teachers from Puerto Rico studying 
the University of Chicago are going to meet with teach- 
s from Haiti and other Latin American countries at 
wa State College in a joint workshop to write similar 
xtbooks in Spanish adapted to their own people, customs, 
il, and climate. This move follows a summer session in 
lerto Rico where native teachers with Dr. Lydia Roberts 
the University of Chicago examined the homemade 
entucky books. 
Indeed, many Latin American experts are coming to 
ink that this sort of school curriculum. may be a main 
lution for the situation in many of their countries where 
ildren die of malnutrition in lands of lush abundance. 
ir own U. S. Office of Education through its Division 
Inter-American Educational Relations is inquiring into 
> possibility of translating some of the Kentucky book- 
s into Spanish and Portuguese to acquaint South 
merican educators more widely with the general plan. 
At the other end of America, in British Columbia, 
1001 inspectors from all over the province have become 
erested in the idea as applied to their own region, fol- 
ving a workshop this summer where Iman Schatzmann 
the Committee on Rural Education brought them the 
Bhicky books. A school radio program from Van- 
er this winter, under the aegis of the Department of 
tion, will suggest to teachers ways of making school 


lessons help pupils to live more healthfully at home. 

Here in the United States the American Association of 
Teachers Colleges, representing 187 leading teacher-train 
ing institutions from coast to coast, is devoting this year 
to an intensive study of this type of education. It is trying 
to discover on its own account how far schools can teach 
their pupils to improve their own living conditions. Five 
mcinber colleges in widely separated states—New Hamp- 
shire, Virginia, Pennsylvania, Michigan, and Texas—are 
doing the laboratory work. Each is conducting experi- 
ments with schools in its own locality, facing its own 
peculiar social and geographical situation. One college, 
for example, is in the midst of an overcrowded war fac- 
tory district; another is in a region of small farms; still 
another has the problem of poverty stricken Mexican and 
Indian settlements. 

Officials from the five colleges all started their work 
by visiting the Kentucky mountain schools, studying their 
methods and homemade textbooks. In addition, the 
visitors went to schools in Vermont and Florida, where, 
under the auspices of the two state universities, similar 
experiments are going on to help pupils better their cloth- 
ing and houses. All three projects—in Kentucky, Ver- 
mont, and Florida—are termed experiments in applied 
economics, and are aided by the Alfred P. Sloan Founda- 
tion. Their work is coordinated by Professor Harold F. 
Clark of Teachers College, Columbia University. 


Measuring the Results 


IN ALL THREE OF THESE STATES PART OF THE UNDERTAKING 
consists in rigidly controlled experiments to measure the 
effects of the school’s new teaching upon community 
habits, and also its results in terms of pupils’ progress in 
the three R’s. Ultimately then, in Kentucky, we should 
know statistically whether or not the new teaching about 
food and farming has significantly affected the family 
meals, the children’s health, and their ability ‘to read, 
write, and figure. 

To determine this, two groups of similar communities 
are being compared. In the first group the schools are 
emphasizing the new food books and activities. In the 
other,:the new books are not used at all, and the schools 


are carrying on in their oldtime way. In both groups, - 


tests at the start showed the children in 1940 approxi- 
mately equal. They had about the same food habits, the 
same health deficiencies, the same proficiency in school 
subjects. 

Periodic checks of the lunches eaten at school, of the 
family meals for a typical period, and of the food in the 
family larder will show whether homes of children in 
schools with the new program actually change their age- 
old diet much more than do the others. Yearly medica] 
examinations of the children, including hemoglobin tests, 
should prove even more about the ultimate success of the 
experiment. 

As for the three R’s, which some critics thought might 


be neglected in the new school emphasis on food, results: 


even in the first three years have shown the reverse to be 
true. Children studying the farm books scored so much 
higher than the others in tests of reading ability and com- 
prehension, for example, that even the statisticians accept 
the evidence as beyond a reasonable doubt. 

Is it possible that young Kentucky schoolmarms may be 
blazing a new trail to better education and health for two 
continents? 
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Has Rationing Worked? 


by DAVID DEMAREST LLOY] 


Here are keen and straightforward answers by a former headquartet 


executive of the OPA, who tells how the American system has fared t 


withstanding political, economic, and military pressures, and in guarante 


ing the supplies called for by your coupons. 


WHILE ALL MODERN COUNTRIES AT WAR HAVE SYSTEMS OF 
rationing, ours is peculiarly American. The govern- 
mental organization which we have devised and the 
difficulties in its way are in many respects unlike those 
in any other country. Unfortunately, or otherwise, our 
rationing system cannot be attributed to farsighted gov- 
ernment planning. While the Germans are believed to 
have printed and stored their rationing books years before 
the war began, we did not have so much as a few scattered 
ideas on the subject until after Pearl Harbor. And the 
system we evolved is the result of past and current 
tendencies in our own political and economic thinking, 
and our own system of production and distribution. 

For example, one of the distinguishing features about 
our consumer rationing system is that it is the function 
of a single government agency. In other countries, vari- 
ous commodities or groups of commodities are rationed 
by different agencies, which are usually concerned with 
price and production as well. England has its Board of 
Trade for clothing and consumer goods, its Ministry of 
Food for edibles and soap, its Petroleum Ministry for 
gasoline. Canada has its Oil Controller for gasoline, and 
its Price Board for other commodities. In the United 
States, the Office of Price Administration handles the 
pricing and rationing of practically all commodities; pro- 
duction and supply are assigned elsewhere. Certain 
exceptions as to rationing only prove the rule: farm 
machinery and milk cans are rationed by the Department 
of Agriculture, trucks by the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation which also plays an important part in the fixing 
of gasoline rations for commercial vehicles. 

Chronologically the rationing function was added to the 
OPA after it had been set up as the sole agency to handle 
the price control function. Logically, the reasons in both 
cases were much the same. Pricing and rationing are two 
activities which most closely affect the consumer; in them 
his interests should precede those of the producer. The 
OPA, since it is not concerned with other aspects of pro- 
duction@and distribution, and has no obligations, political 
or otherwise, to any producer or distributor groups, can 
approach its pricing and rationing problems from the 
standpoint of what is best for the consumer. 

~ 


_ Ir TOOK A POWERFUL PERSONALITY TO CREATE AN ORGAN- 
ization dedicated to the consumer, to plant its banner 
firmly inthe soil of Washington in spite of the attacks 
of the economic blocs, and to bring within its scope more 
and more of the government’s wartime functions. With 
Leon Henderson gone, the magnitude of the achievement 
is more readily appreciated. . a 
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Nevertheless, as a concept, the OPA is part and pare 
of our traditions of government. The OPA reflects ot 
settled belief in the control of business, a belief whic 
finds expression in the venerable anti-trust acts and 1 
other federal laws protecting the consumer and the sma 
businessman against the large or the dishonest. As 


_country, we are prepared to admit the general beneficene 


of business, and equally prepared to assert that it must | 
controlled in the interest of the public. Such statutot 
precedents, and the general sense of social responsibilit 
which lies. behind much of the governmental activity ¢ 
the last ten years, made it possible to create a single go 
ernmental price control mechanism responsible primari 
to the public rather than to any segment of industry. 

Another distinguishing feature of our rationing syste: 
is that in its contacts with the consumer, it operat 
through volunteer boards of local citizens. These boar 
are not mere advisory groups as the English Food Ratio: 
ing Committees are. They carry the full weight of di 
tributing rations to the people. No other country ope 
ates its wartime economy in this fashion. The Minist 
of Food in England has over 30,000 government employ 
concerned with food distribution and food rationing alon 
The Petroleum Ministry of Great Britain operates ar 
issues its rations through paid clerks. So does the C 
Controller in Canada. In the Axis countries, a host. 
government employes, national and local, administe 
the details of rationing. 

There were good reasons for resorting to local volu 
teers at the inception of rationing in this country. Son 
of these reasons still persist, but the most compellit 
reason of all is the political clamor against large bodi 
of government employes, a clamor which is in pe 
inflated, no doubt, by political opposition to the Pre 
dent, but which, nevertheless, is part of the Americ; 
tradition. 

Given its single functional organization and its lo 

gle functional organization and its 
volunteer administration, the OPA faced three maj 
problems in making rationing a reality. These center 
in the public, Congress, and industry. Or to phrase 
more precisely, the OPA had three major struggles: 


I. The struggle to obtain public acceptance and s' 
of rationing. 


II. The struggle against political partisanship aude 
to make rationing a political issue. 


III. The struggle for an ‘effective control of distribu 
against the supply agencies of the government which, m« 
often than not, represented in this connection the. desire: 
industrial and producer groups. — a 
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i. The Struggle for Public Acceptance 


[HE STRUGGLE TO OBTAIN PUBLIC ACCEPTANCE INVOLVED FAR 
more than the customary devices of public relations, or 
he need for explaining the rationing programs and their 
necessity to the country. Not its least important chal- 
lenge was to translate the technique of rationing into 
rerms of the American legal system, and place it within 
he pattern of public response to that system. Recent pub- 
lic opinion polls suggest that this has, in a measure, been 
met. Most people believe that rationing is “fair,” and 
loser analysis of responses shows that people think of the 
rationing regulations as “the law,” although they con- 
sider them a “law” of secondary rank and prestige. 

In developing such a system of wartime authority, 
sivilian hostility and resistance were expected. Looking 
pack, it is apparent that the actual extent of such hos- 
lity and resistance was overestimated; the people, by 
and large, were far readier to accede to the necessary 
controls than some sections of the press or Congress or 
the best advice of public relations experts would have led 
us to believe. 

American social mores are essentially competitive. In 
1 time of shortage the householder’s pride in his ability 
(© secure an abundant supply outweighs abstract appeals 
for patriotic sacrifice on a voluntary basis. Any initial 
satisfaction in complying with such appeals is ~soon 
turned to ashes by the sight of a neighbor’s satisfaction 
n his unrestricted consumption. Social prestige does not 
attach to doing without meat or gasoline as it does to 
volunteering for the armed forces or the Red Cross. But, 
f the need for restricting consumption is phrased as a 
“must,” of universal application, it is far more readily 
accepted; the competitive, keeping-up-with-the-Joneses ele- 
nent is eliminated, and cooperation springs up. 

To establish rationing as a legal institution meant going 
seyond the technicalities of proper delegation of authority 
and legal enforceability to the creation of confidence in 
he fairness and justness of the system, in its application, 
ind in the possibility that violators would suffer punish- 
nent. 

In exercising the power conferred upon OPA, the 
ationing lawyers faced a considerable task. Even the 
simplest rationing programs have a host of details, and 
many of them must, in the nature of the case, be far 
rom simple. ~All this detail must be expressed in precise 
ind unmistakable language—enforceable, if need be, in 
court. The nearest formal equivalent to this sort of 
hing is the statute, and its administrative offspring, the 
egulation. So the new wine of rationing was poured 
nto the old statutory bottle. 

Before long, however, the old bottle showed signs of 
yulging and cracking., Statutes begin with defined terms, 
mut of which a logical little world is built, in which all 
hat is not permitted is prohibited, or vice versa. But 
tatutes are intended for the careful perusal of lawyers, 
while the ration orders had to be read by a host of non- 
awyers, and applied in haste. As a result, a serious study 
was undertaken of simpler modes of expression, and a 
1ew form of regulation was evolved, using colloquialisms, 
lispensing with the reliance on defined terms, pointing 
ip the thought with headline-like titles and subtitles, and 
tandardizing the arrangement of ideas—all with as little 
acrifice of precision and legal effect as possible. 
Concern for popular consent also stimulated an in- 
istence on fairness and equal treatment, and the elimina- 
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tion, so far as possible, of discrimination between persons 
or groups for reasons of administrative convenience. Con- 
siderations of this sort went further than the degree of 
fairness and reasonableness required to meet the purely 
legal requirements of “due process.” 

As to the final legal requisite for public acceptance— 
the speedy punishment of offenders—our rationing system 
fell far short of the ideal. Students of the British experi- 
ente warned us that the prosecution of rationing viola- 
tions must be quick and relentless. In that allegedly law- 
abiding country, last winter, there was an average of 
three thousand prosecutions a week for violation of the 
rationing regulations in food alone. One British rationing 
official says: 


The penalties which are exacted from people convicted of 
black market operations are really savage; and although it 
took a little while to decide that the punishment should fit 
the crime, and to convince everybody that the crime was an 
odious one demanding the heaviest penalties, this is now 
clearly understood all round. 


The OPA did not have the mechanism for following 
the British example. While violation of the rationing 
regulations can be a federal crime with a maximum fine 
of $10,000 and a sentence of two years in jail, such a 
statutory sledgehammer is ineffective against a buzzing 
swarm of ration violators. Exercise of the power to with- 
hold or deny supplies or rations because of their misuse 
is a more flexible device, and has been extensively used 
in the gasoline rationing program. It is not, however, 
an effective substitute for police court penalties such as 
are available under the British system. 


ONE OF THE PRINCIPAL FACTORS-IN THE STRUGGLE FOR PUBLIC 
acceptance has been the role of the local volunteer ration- 
ing boards. OPA’s organization of local boards had been 
patterned on the selective service system. Had food 
rationing been the first necessity, however, rather than 
the rationing of tires, it is possible that the administrative 
machinery would have been very different. 

After Pearl Harbor, the production of new tires for 
civilian passenger use ceased, leaving stocks of passenger 
tires which represented but a fraction of a normal year’s 
consumption. There was no possibility of issuing a basic 
ration for all tire users; instead, some users had to be 
deprived altogether of the possibility of replacements, and 
the limited stocks had to be channeled only to those users 
who were most essential to the community and the war 
effort. Choosing between the eligible and the ineligible 
was a grim task, not unlike the task of choosing individ- 
uals for military service. Once the eligible categories had 
been set up and promulgated, it seemed better to entrust 
their administration to a local volunteer body, with mem- 
bers of standing in their communities, rather than to gov- 
ernment employes. If there are hanging matters to be 
decided, it is better in our system of laws to have them 
decided by staid and solid citizens of the community, 
peers, more or less, of the citizen whose fate is in doubt. 
Being akin to the jury such local, non-official bodies, were 
a mechanism within the American legal tradition, and 
therefore readily acceptable. 

A secret of the success of tire rationing was that each 
board was given a quota, monthly, of the tire certificates 
which it might issue, and which it might not exceed. Its 
discretion, its fallibility, and its naturally sympathetic atti- 
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tude toward the claims of individuals for tires were thus 
confined within severe limits. 

When gasoline rationing was instituted, and the boards 
were asked to make the same harsh judgment between 
those who might and those who might not have sufficient 
mileage, without being limited by quotas, their perform- 
ance was much less successful, and their frequent lack 
of compliance with the rationing regulations became 
apparent. 

When non-selective rationing programs, such as food 
and shoes, came in, judgments between individuals were 
not required, and there the functions of the boards became 
largely clerical. These later programs were imposed on 
the boards largely because the boards were already well 
established and functioning. They might better have been 
bestowed elsewhere, for many of the boards, working on a 
purely voluntary basis, were inevitably lax in their record- 
keeping and the other administrative details exacted by 
these later programs. 

Nevertheless, whatever the defects of the board system, 
it is clear that without the support of local “leading 
citizens,” acting in a sense of public duty and sacrifice, 
and tempering Washington regulations with more than a 
dash of the jury principle, the imposition of rationing 
controls might have been, at least politically speaking, 
much more difficult. 
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The fact that the boards were more than governmer 
employes, of itself, presented a difficult problem in publ 
relations. To a far greater extent than the general pul 
lic, they had to be convinced of the necessity of the pre 
grams they were called on to administer. Lack of unde 
standing on their part could only mean feeble administr: 
tion, and possibly outright rebellion, as in the case of th 
Texas board which, failing to see the need for gasolin 
rationing, handed “C” books to all applicants. To mee 
the problem, OPA developed a staff of visitants, many ¢ 
them ex-salesmen, to circulate among the boards and e3 
plain the programs. 

While much more that should have been done was pre 
vented by limitations of time and staff, the support of th 
volunteer administration was recognized as a centra 
factor in securing public acceptance. 


II. The Political Struggle 


OPA FIRsT RAN INTO POLITICAL DIFFICULTIES WHEN I 
sought to build an organizational bridge between th 
boards and the source of policy and authority in Wash 
ington. The tire boards had been set up on a state basis 
by state administrations, and as a consequence, in late 
stages, state autonomy and local politics became a threa 
to the uniform execution of the necessarily national policy 
Concentrating field authority in eight regional offices wa 
difficult, and field appointments were sometime 
made .or confirmed without due deference t 
congressional interest. By and large, OPA ha 
now achieved a field organization which car 
operate on national lines, but only at the 
expense of numerous political grievances of 
Capitol Hill and elsewhere. | 

Rationing functions suffer from the politica 
attack leveled at all the domestic operations o: 
.a war administration. For a number of rea 
sons, however, they have had to bear more thar 
their share of this attack. The first of these i: 
because rationing and price control are func 
tions of the OPA which has had to withstanc 
the savage and unrelenting fire of powerfu 
groups struggling against the latter, or rather 
struggling for industrial rather than govern 
mental control of prices. | 

Besides being tarred with the same political 
brush as price control, rationing produces com 
plaints from individual constituents, and is 
therefore the sort of thing that congressmen 
feel a peculiar interest in. Furthermore, as 2 
whole, it is a program for which they feel little 
responsibility. With respect to price cont 
they have debated and formulated and modified 
the basic policies. Not so with rationing, which 
sprang up under a clause of the Second Was 
Powers Act without advance congressional dis. 
cussion and debate. 

True, by establishing the OPA subsequent te 
the initiation of the first rationing program, an 
by appropriating funds for rationing, Congress 
has ratified what OPA has done, and confirme¢ 
its activities in this field. . Yet this is not the 
same as legislating on the specific aspects 0 
rationing. 

In this situation, it is easy for congressmen to 
assume the role of protectors of the cons 
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and the public against the impositions of the OPA. An 
example of this attitude can be found in the case of one 
congressman who even went so far as to prepare a letter 
to the rationing boards in his district directing them to 
ignore certain provisions of the OPA regulations in 
issuing gasoline rations. He refrained, ultimately, from 
sending the letter, but the impulse which inspired it 
reflected a general attitude. 


THERE HAVE BEEN SOME CONSCIENTIOUS ATTEMPTS ON THE 
part of congressional committees to deal constructively 
with certain of the supply problems which occasion ration- 
ing. In the summer of 1942, the Small Business Com- 
mittee of the Senate under Senator Murray made a 
serious effort to legislate a solution to the tire shortage. 
The past summer’s activity by Congressman Hartley and 
his group of eastern congressmen to secure larger gaso- 
line rations for the East suffers by comparison. Both 
congressional efforts, however, were at a disadvantage in 
that they lacked technical personnel, time, and the appe- 
ite for long and hard labor sufficient to find real answers 
for the exceedingly complicated supply problems to which 
they addressed themselves. Lacking expert knowledge 
and techniques to handle the intricacies of rationing, 
Congress is gradually falling into the role of a kibitzer. 
[t leans over the administrative shoulder, joggles the ad- 
ministrative elbow, but gives little aid to the player. And 
‘ike most kibitzers, its judgment tends to be reckless. 

This is an unhappy state of affairs. Congressional sup- 
port and congressional responsibility would do much to 
make rationing acceptable and successful. Were the ex- 
scutive departments severally responsible to the majority 
party, as the ministries are in England, the present 
distinction between legislation and administrative pro- 
zrams would tend to melt away. Congressional respon- 
sibility for the activity of the administrative arm would 
replace it. But while much of the present discord can be 
attributed to our constitutional system, much is due to the 
fact that because of present internal struggles, we have 
10 majority party in Congress; and much to the handling 
af relationships between the Executive and Congress. 
The appointment of former congressmen or senators to 
he posts of command in the war economy is an attempt 
‘o remedy. the present cleavage, but as the recent history 
of OPA demonstrates, such an appointment policy is 
ar from a sure cure. 


HIT. The Struggle Over Distribution - 


[To GUARANTEE THE CONSUMER THE SUPPLIES TO WHICH HIS 
ation entitles him is one of the primary objectives of 
ationing. The difficulty is that this requires consider- 
ible control over the channels of distribution. Of course, 
imiting purchases at the consumer level to a total figure 


within the limits of the available supply ‘makes it | 


rtain, mathematically speaking, that there will be 
nough for all. Such a mathematical certainty will be 
old comfort, however, to the consumer who finds that 
is dealer has an insufficient supply, or to the community 
vhich finds overstocked dealers unable to sell because 
f the limitations on purchasers. 

Within the limits of possibility, the channels of trade 
nust bring the right amounts down, at the right place 
nd at the right time, to meet the rationed demand. 
ind generally speaking, there are two ways of handling 


1. The first one is to start at the top, fixing the amount 
the producer or manufacturer may make, and tying him 
to his wholesalers, allotting each a fixed percentage of 
his previous business with the manufacturer, moving 
down to the wholesales and giving him quotas for each 
of his retailers, and finally tying the consumers to the 
retailers, in the same fashion. Under this system, no re- 
(4ler can sell to another retailer’s customers, and no 
wholesaler or manufacturer can take over any part of an- 
other wholesaler’s or manufacturer’s business without gov- 
ernmental permission. This system has certain advan- 
tages. It does not require detaching, pasting, and trans- 
ferring coupons, and there is little possibility that the 
rationed demand will diverge from the actually available 
supply. It was this system that the British adopted for 
certain of their food programs. 

To the American eye, however, the defects of this first 
alternative are more readily apparent than its virtues. It 
freezes everybody; stifles enterprise; and—while it puts an 
end to competition—perpetuates (Continued on page 463) 
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American C. O.’s 


by WILLIAM HENRY CHAMBERLIN 


The wartime handling of the one-in-a-thousandth man, member of tl 


small minority wh 


o refuse to fight, is a test of democratic belief in freedo 


of conscience. How are we meeting it in World War II? 


Tue INITIALS C. O. IN TIME OF WAR, MAY HAVE TWO QUITE 
different meanings. They may stand for Commanding 
Officer, or for Conscientious Objector. It is with the 
second type of “CO” that this article is concerned. How 
many Americans have breasted the tide of popular feeling 
and refused to accept regular military service? What are 
their backgrounds and motives? How have they been 
treated? What have been the results, human and social 
and economic, of assigning recognized CO’s to soil con- 
servation, forestry and other tasks under civilian direction? 

I have been trying to learn the answers to these ques- 
tions by visiting some of the seventy odd camps which 
have been set up for war objectors, by talking with in- 
dividual CO’s and persons interested in their fate, by 
reading through a good deal of the very considerable 
literature that has appeared on the subject. Figures are 
variable and the number of men in the camps and in 
prison automatically increases as the size of the armed 
forces grows. 

As of September 15, 1943, there were 6,637 men in 
civilian service projects, including 4,575 in work camps, 
1,942 in detached service, and 120 in government projects. 
Of the CO’s on detached service, 1,017 were employed in 
mental hospitals and 455 on dairy farms. About 1,600 per- 
sons who based their opposition to the war on religious 
or humanitarian grounds were in prison, along with a 
somewhat smaller number who have been convicted of 
evading or violating the Selective Service Act. A con- 
siderable number of those in prison are members of the 
militant sect known as Jehovah’s Witnesses, who claimed 
a ministerial status which theig draft boards refused to 
confirm. Others have gone to prison for refusing to 
register, or for leaving the camps to which they were as- 
signed. Of the 6,116 persons convicted up to June 30, 1943 
of violations of the Selective Service Act, 2,071 were listed 
as CO’s “under the widest interpretation of the phrase” 
by the Department of Justice. Of these 1,630 were in 
prison at that time, including 964 Jehovah’s Witnesses. 

All in all, it would seem that of men called up for 
military service, about one in a thousand feels such a 
strong aversion to war that he will go to a civilian camp 
or to prison rather than be drafted. The number of CO’s 
in the United States is much smaller than in Great Britain, 
despite the larger American population. This seems curi- 
ous at first sight, in view of the fact that England was 
heavily. bombed in 1940 and 1941 and lived in a sense of 
imminent peril of invasion that never existed for the 
United States. — 

But the pacifist movement between the two wars made 
more progress in Great Britain than in the United States 
and the British law governing the treatment of objectors 
is more liberal than the American, although we have made 
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distinct progress, by comparison with the last war. The 
is in practice complete exemption from service in En 
land for the absolutist objector who convinces the auth 
ities of the genuineness of his convictions. 

Moreover, the British CO’s were invited to regist 
themselves, so that their full number would be know 
Many American draft boards dislike having CO's on the 
records and prefer to grant deferment for dependency, 
for almost any other reason. Even when one makes allo 
ance for such factors, however, it is evident that there h 
been no mass refusal of combat service, that the pacif 
viewpoint is held by a small minority, largely, althou; 
by no means entirely, made up of members of the histot 
three peace churches, the Society of Friends (Quakers 
the Church of the Brethren, and the Mennonites. 


The C. O. in World War I 


THE INITIAL PROVISION MADE FOR AMERICANS WITH CO 
scientious scruples in the first World War was the grar 
ing to members. of the peace churches of the right 
alternative noncombatant service. Other pacifists a1 
members of the peace churches who were unwilling 
accept noncombatant service under military directionywe 
forcibly inducted into the army and often subjected 
brutalities unpleasantly suggestive of Nazi concentrati 
camps. Some five hundred were courtmartialed and 
these seventeen received death sentences and 142 we 
condemned to imprisonment for life. = 
Major Richard C. Stoddard, the late Judge Julian \ 
Mack, and Dean (now Chief Justice) Harlan F. Sto. 
were ultimately designated by the War Department as 
board of inquiry on conscientious objectors. These th 
interviewed at training camps, and a statement in t 
summer of 1918 indicated the new sifting out process. ; 
one end of the scale were men whose religious objecti 
to any type of war service was regarded as sincere, ai 
who were recommended for furlough at private’s pay. . 
the other end were those who were regarded as unce 
vincing and who faced courtmartial if they refused 
accept military service. Between were those who 
persuaded to accept noncombatant service, and many 
stances in which the board was “able to clear up misund 
standings.” The Washington Post, in an editorial on 
recent death of Judge Mack, prints this interesting fi 
note to history: “A young farmer from Tennessee w 
had difficulty reconciling fighting with his religious be 
asked one evening to talk with Judge Mack. They ta! 
long and seriously. The next morning he reported he 
not wish to claim exemption. The young farmer. 
Sergeant York!” . : ~ 
The end of the war prevented any executions and 
sentences were finally commuted, the last of the | 
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isoners being freed in November, 1920. The basic sys- 
n for treating conscientious objectors was recognized in 
rospect as pretty discreditable and the present Selective 
rvice Act was framed along more liberal lines. It pro- 
des that anyone who “by reason of religious training 
d belief” is conscientiously opposed to participation in 
_war should be granted noncombatant service or, if 
is should be unsatisfactory, “work of national im- 
yrtance under civilian direction.” 

In practice this has meant the establishment of seventy- 
< camps, one maintained by the government, the others 
y the peace churches, and of over fifty special service 
‘ojects in cities and towns. Most of the camps are located 
1 the sites of former CCC camps or on dairy farms. 
fork in the camps is mostly on forestry and soil conserva- 
yn projects under the technical direction of government 
perts in these fields. The upkeep, maintenance and 
ipport of the camps is in the hands of the three peace 
wurches, and representatives of these churches sit on the 
ational Service Board for Religious Objectors, which 
aintains headquarters in Washington and keeps up 
uison with the head of selective service, Major General 
ewis B. Hershey, and his chief aide for dealing with the 
O’s, Colonel Lewis Kosch. 


he Amefican System Today 


EFORE POINTING OUT SOME OF THE HARDSHIPS AND GRIEV- 
ices which exist under this system it should be noted that 
represents a long step forward from the planless bru- 
lity of the last war and is probably a good deal more 
msiderate of the feelings and interests of the men than a 


Smoke j rs from a Montana CPS camp. 
fashion Saige West. They carry an emerge’ 
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system of out-and-out government control of the camps 
would be. The director of every camp has a pacifist back- 
ground and outlook that seldom would be found in a 
government official. 

I had an opportunity to compare the two systems dur- 
ing a recent visit to Canada. There, a similar system of 
assigning CO’s to forestry work is in force and, unlike the 

‘rican system, the men in the camps receive payment 
atthe rate of 50 cents a day, or a dollar a day for some of 
the more skilled and difficult types of work. On the other 
hand, an American Civilian Public Service camp can and 
usually does offer courses, lectures, discussions, and every 
sort of idea may be expressed without restraint or cen- 
sorship, while the atmosphere in the Canadian camp 
which I visited was a good deal more subdued and re- 
strained. There was even a rule against talking during 
meals. 

The American CO in a CPS camp has no contact with 
military authority and does not encounter any kind of 
military regimentation. There are no uniforms; there is 
no lining up for drill and inspection. Many matters, to be 
sure, are outside the discretion of the camp director, who 
is bound by selective service regulations. A six-day work- 
ing week and an eight and a half hour working day are 
mandatory. Furloughs and weekend leaves are granted 
on the same basis as in the army. The serious practical 
disadvantage in the American system is that the men 
receive no pay or maintenance allowances and are thus 
dependent on private resources or on aid from their 
families and from the peace churches. 

Both the members of the National Service Board and 
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U.S. Forest Service 


nscientious objectors have been trained to fight forest fires in this 
eae ees in front, as well as a back pack, and a long rope in the leg pocket 
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the individual camp directors have often found themselves 
in a difficult and unenviable position. They are under a 
steady fire of criticism from the more uncompromising 
pacifist groups, such as the War Registers’ League and, 
to a lesser extent, the Fellowship of Reconciliation, on the 
ground that too many compromises are being made with 
the war system, that the peace churches are covering up 
with their authority what amounts to a system of con- 
scription and forced labor. These criticisms are often re- 
echoed by dissident individuals and groups in the camps. 
Yet what the National Service Board can obtain from 
selective service officials who must keep an eye on Con- 
gress, which is susceptible to anti-pacifist pressure from 
the American Legion, is necessarily limited. One gets a 
sense of the pressure under which the board works in a 
published letter from its Quaker representative, Paul 
Comly French, to the editor of one of the camp papers: 


In my mail every morning I get letters of criticism, some of 
them quite bitter, telling me that my last action was mistaken 
or stupid. . . . Perhaps in my position I get an exaggerated 
idea of the bewildering variety of desires and dislikes of CPS 
men. .. . Many of the complaints received by this office deal 
primarily with leaves, furloughs, working hours, what camp 
a man is in and where he is to be moved. . . . I think it is 
vital that the individual carefully separate matters of con- 
venience from matters of conscience in deciding what he can 
and cannot do. 


Men of Differing Ideals and Backgrounds 


THE WORK CAMP SYSTEM HAS FUNCTIONED MOST SMOOTHLY 
in the case of the Mennonites, who constitute about 40 
percent of the total number of CO’s. (A questionnaire 
about the religious affiliations of men in the CPS camps 
circulated some time ago revealed the following figures: 


; $ American Friends Service Committee . 
CO’s from a camp maintained by the Brethren build a road to a fire lookout in Oregon 
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Mennonites, 2,308; Brethren, 696; Methodists, 438; Quak 
ers, 380; Presbyterians, 116; Congregationalists, 115; Bag 
tists, 109, Roman Catholics, 74. There are also a cor 
siderable number of Jehovah’s Witnesses, a scattering € 
representatives of small and obscure sects, and some Jew: 
although most of the latter would base their objections 0 
economic, social, and humanitarian, rather than on strictl 
religious grounds.) ; 

The young Mennonite, in most cases, 1s an earnes 
simple farm boy, unshakable in his conviction of th 
divine authority of the commandment, “Thou shalt ne 
kill,” but otherwise quite obedient to constituted authority 
He is better fitted physically and psychologically for th 
hard outdoor work under the CPS regime than the cit 
student or intellectual whom one often finds in othe 
camps. The Mennonite camps are usually homogeneous 
with few CO’s who are not of the Mennonite faith, anc 
this makes it easier to establish a sense of group solidarity 

Much more difficult and challenging have been th 
problems of personnel adjustment in the camps which ar 
under the direction of the American Friends Service Com 
mittee. The Quakers themselves are individualistic folk 
In every war in which this country has been involved, on 
finds Quakers adopting the widest variety of attitudes 
from combat participation to absolutist pacifism. And it 
almost every case they are a minority in the*camps fo: 
which they have assumed managerial and financial re 
sponsibility. It is to the Quaker camps that the “may 
ericks” among the CO’s are sent, the sometimes dis 
putatious . Jehovah’s Witnesses, the unclassified non 
religious objectors. 

Inevitably, difficult problems of adjustment arise, espe 
cially as draft boards sometimes slip and induct into the 
CPS camps men who, on psychiatric grounds, should no 

have been called into service a 

all. An obstreperous Jehovah’ 

Witness who went by the 

name of Tony insisted on play 

ing raucous records settins 
forth the tenets of his faith dur 
ing the period for rest anc 
meditation at one of the Mary 
land camps, and made a gooc 
deal of a nuisance of himsel: 
in other ways. The camy 
director called the other mer 
together and said: “You fellow: 
believe your technique of non 
violence would work  witt 
Hitler. Well, see what you car 
do with Tony.” | 
And in this case the simpl 
method of refusing to be pro 

voked, difficult as it was a 

first, finally yielded satisfactor 

results. Tony settled down anc 
became a much more balancec 
and cooperative person. 

I visited an interesting Quak 

er camp at West Campton, N 
HL, and carried away impres 

sions both of the richness an 

variety of a CO communit 
and of some of the difficultie 


and friction that cannot 
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avoided when a large number of men ot 
differing ideals and backgrounds are 
compelled to live together without the 
simplifying restraints of regular military 
discipline. At the time of my visit there 
were about 150 men in West Campton, 
about 14 percent of whom were Quakers. 
They were housed in four renovated 
CCC barracks, which had been given 
distinguished Quaker names: Penn, 
Woolman, Jones, and Fox. 

The work was mainly concerned with 
forest conservation, building firebreaks, 
learing trails in the neighboring moun- 
tains of brushwood and _ fallen trees, 
building and repairing roads into the 
wooded mountains. There also had been 
voluntary “human guinea pig” participa- 
ion in dietary and medical experiments. 
Three ‘successive groups of thirty-two 
men went for three weeks without 
changing lice-infested underwear. The 
side camp where they lived was popu- 
arly known as the “lyceum.” The ex- 
Jeriment was under the supervision of 
he Rockefeller Foundation and had to 
Jo with checking typhus epidemics. At 
he time of my visit, various groups were experimenting 
with diets characterized by high protein content, low pro- 
€in content, and vitamin C deficiency. The first of these 
xperiments, it was hoped, would indicate how large a 
Meat ration is required by miners, loggers and other 
groups occupied in heavy physical labor. The two latter 
were designed to suggest emergency diets for famine 
tricken regions. 


A Debt Owed to Society 


T IS CHARACTERISTIC OF THE ATTITUDE OF THE MAJORITY OF 
he CO’s that there is always a ready response for volun- 
eers whenever a project or experiment with human 
velfare implications is under consideration. Groups have 
iccepted so-called detached service in hospitals where 
hey are subjected to experiments to determine the pos- 
ibility of drinking sea water and to test the responsiveness 
f the human organism to altitude pressure. It is hoped 
hat the first of these experiments will make possible more 
aving of lives in the case of sailors who are compelled to 
pend many days in open boats after being shipwrecked 
torpedoed. Other medical experiments are concerned 
vith the alleviation or cure of cancer, jaundice, pneu- 
nonia, and influenza. be 

About three quarters of the men at West Campton were 
miversity or college graduates and one was impressed by 
he number of books in the dormitories and by the range 
f “outside activities” which were available for participa- 
ion after the end of the hard day’s work. There were 
ourses in the history and philosophy of pacifism, in 
inguages, mechanics, world problems, Red Cross first 


id, and so on. There was a glee club and there was an — 


vident effort to run the camp with a maximum of 
emocracy. There was an advisory council to assist the 
irector and there were committees on such varied sub- 
cts as work projects, education, recreation, leaves and 
irloughs, agriculture, clothing, and safety. 

‘One found a keen desire for assignment to overseas 
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Americas Friends Service Committee 


At a New Hampshire Quaker camp voluntary “guinea pigs” weigh their food in a 
protein and vitamin diet experiment sponsored by the National Research Council 


relief and reconstruction work; this is very characteristic 
of the CO’s, as I can judge from the number of letters I 
have received from men in camps whom I did not know 
personally. At the time of my visit, there was almost a 
competition to acquire the necessary qualifications for as- 
signment to the ambulance unit which the American 
Friends Service Committee had planned to send to China. 
A stupid and illiberal decision in the closing days of the 
last session of Congress, forbidding the training of CO’s 
for overseas wotk, has temporarily at least blighted the 
prospect of this and similar units. : 

One of the first men I met at West Campton was an 
earnest, idealistic young Quaker from Swarthmore who 
believed that the work camp idea had great beneficial 
possibilities in peace, as well as in war, provided it could 
be linked up with human welfare projects. “I believe the 
individual owes society a debt, but not a blood debt,” he 
said. eee. 
Just as he was expounding the benefits of cooperative 
outdoor work for the city youth and suggesting that the 
work camp movement should become international and 
throw young people of all countries into constructive 
contact, the camp “character” and problem child of the 
harassed director appeared on the scene. 

This was a bearded man in the later thirties who had 


_carried out three hunger strikes and always seemed on the 


verge of starting another. His first strike had been de- 
signed as a protest against what he regarded as the in- 
sufficient time allowed for the liquidation of the bookstore 
which he had been operating. The second coincided with 
Gandhi’s, early in 1943, and the CO emphasized the coin- 
cidence by writing letters of sympathy with Gandhi and 
his ideals which he addressed to a number of distinguished 


persons, including Roosevelt, Churchill, the Viceroy of © 


India, Stalin, Hitler and Hirohito. An unsympathetic 
local postoffice returned most of the letters as unmailable. 
This man’s third fast was on the issue of pay for men in_ 


the camps. He made a practice of getting up at lunch ¥ ’ 
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every day and reading a “thought,” which might be a 
citation from Tolstoy or Thoreau or a commonplace 
complaint about the quality of food or the lack of trans- 
portation facilities. 

On the day of my visit this CO sauntered out to work 
with a spade, took off his coat with the utmost delibera- 
tion, announced to all who would listen that he was a 
slave and followed this up with the remark that he was 
digging his own grave, as he began to turn up minute 
quantities of earth with a self-conscious slow motion act. 
Such a man as this was clearly not much help in keeping 
up the morale of the camp. Men like this character who, 
incidentally, has found a better adjustment at the new 
government camp at Mancos, Colo., where he was given 
work as a librarian, are exceptions. But a few such ex- 
ceptions complicate the problem of smooth running of 
the camps. This could also be said of the very earnest 
Jehovah’s Witness who broke up a grousing session in a 
gale of laughter when he said, with the utmost setious- 
ness: “Just wait until Christ comes down and starts mop- 
ping up around here.” 


Grievances—Large and Small 


Bur IT WOULD BE A GREAT MISTAKE TO ASSUME THAT ALL THE 
rubs and frictions in the camps are attributable to mal- 
adjusted individuals who should never have been assigned 
to cooperative work at all. There are several imperfections 
in the present set-up, the removal of which would con- 
tribute very greatly to getting from the CO’s the service 
to society which they are best able to give. 

The failure to give either pay or dependency allowances 
is a grievance that becomes more acute as the war con- 
tinues, clothing is worn out, and scanty original funds are 
exhausted. There is nothing in the Selective Service Act 
that specifically forbids payment of conscientious ob- 

jectors assigned to civilian service. The act left the door 


Interior, with books, cupboards and pin-ups, in one of the dormitories of a CPS camp 


open for government payment of maintenance and pay at 
the rate accorded to army privates. But the peace churches 
decided to assume the expense of maintaining the camps 
and selective service made no recommendation for the 
pay of the CO’s. Selective service officials have justified 
the withholding of pay on the ground that it is a means 
of testing the men’s sincerity. The National Service Board 
has not pressed the issue very hard lest the government 
take over the camps and perhaps abolish improvements 
which-have been gained by comparison with the status of 
the CO’s in the last war. 

But it is easy to understand the sense of grievance which 
many of the men in the camps feel at being obliged to 
work practically for nothing, although the work is theo- 
retically “of national importance.” Those who have in- 
dependent means pay $30 .a month (the original charge 
was $35) for their maintenance; the peace churches sup- 
port the men who cannot pay this charge, out of contri- 
butions raised for this purpose. The men receive $2.50 a 
month for small expenses. But this arrangement leaves 
the poorer CO’s in a hard plight in such matters as 
clothing, medical and dental care, travel expenses, and so 
on. 

When one adds to this poverty the prospect of postwar 
discrimination in government and private employment, it 
is obvious that only men of sincere convictions woul 
profess themselves as CO’s. There are practically no draft- 
dodgers in their number. When they decide to disobey the 
law by walking out of the CPS camps, as a number have 
done, they notify the authorities and go to prison. 

The grievance that is most often voiced in the camps, 
after the absence of pay and provision for dependents, is 
the alleged lack of social usefulness of much of the work 
to which they are assigned. Many of the CO's possess 
more than average social consciousness; not a few have 
been engaged in unpaid social work of various kindstin 
the past. If a work project can 
be shown to possess some wel- 
fare implication, such as the 
provision of free fuel wood for 
poor families, interest, morale 
and productivity go up with a 
bound. The men in a Califor- 
nia camp took time after their 
working hours to make toys 
for the children in the camps 
for Japanese and Japanese 
American internees. But it is a 
frequent cause of complaint 
that much of the work assigned 
in the camps is of the “boon- 
doggling” or “leaf-raking” type, 
that men are kept for months 
on tasks which could be com 
pleted within days or weeks 
with the aid of a little modern 
machinery. : 

Perhaps some of the com: 
plaints are hypercritical. Fight 
ing forest fires in the West, 
which an increasing numb 
of CO’s have been assigne 
certainly comes under the cate 
gory of socially useful work 
and (Continued on page 469 
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The South Marches On 


by VIRGINIUS DABNEY 


Just a year ago, at the.Durham Conference, race relations in the South 
entered a new phase, with influential leaders of both races attacking to- 
gether the basic causes of friction. Here is a progress report of a vital 
movement, filled with promise for the war and postwar years. 


Or tHE 13,000,000 Necrozs In THE UNITED Srares, Ap- 
proximately 10,000,000 are in the South. It can readily be 
seen, therefore, that our color problem is primarily a 
southern problem. Even if the Negroes of the North and 
West are highly successful in overcoming their disabilities, 
they will remain only a fraction of the country’s colored 
population, unless there is a mass migration far greater 
than any that has occurred in the past, or that can be 
reasonably anticipated for the measurable future. As of 
today, the race question centers in the states which once 
constituted the Confederacy, and it is apt to center there 
well beyond the life of this generation. 

For the nation as a whole, it is of the first importance 
that orderly and constructive progress in race relations be 
achieved below the Potomac and the Ohio. More than 
three times as many colored persons will be benefited by 
such progress as by similar advances in the North and 
West. It may be remarked parenthetically that recent 
events in Detroit and Harlem would seem to indicate that 
the millennium in race relations is regrettably remote in 
many regions outside the South, a fact which calls, of 
course, for no gloating on the part of white southerners, 
but rather for a greater sense of responsibility, and of 
fairness and justice on the part of all Americans. Race 
riots are a national disgrace, whether they occur in 
Beaumont, Tex., or in Detroit, Mich. Hoodlumism is as 
inexcusable in one part of the United States as another. 

An earnest and determined bi-racial effort is now under 
way in the South directed toward winning for the Negroes 
rights and opportunities long denied them. This move- 
ment is one of the most significant things that has hap- 
pened in the region for many years, and if its immediate 
objectives can be realized, as seems probable, most of its 
more remote aims should be attainable, in time. Some of 
its principal objectives are long term objectives, but others 
probably can be achieved fairly promptly. 

This effort to win for the southern Negroes a more 
equitable deal from the society in which we live has en- 
listed influential leadership in the South, with distin- 
guished members of both races participating. The largest 
role, to date, has been played by white and colored col- 
lege and university presidents and teachers, together with 
bishops and other prominent members of the various 
religious denominations. There also have been newspaper- 
men, businessmen, lawyers, labor leaders, women active in 
race relations, and others. The white continuation com- 
mittee is headed by Professor Howard W. Odum, the 
internationally known member of the University of North 
Carolina faculty, while the colored committee is under the 
chairmanship of Professor Charles S. Johnson, Fisk Uni- 
versityes celebrated scholar. The white committee includes 
such persons as President Homer P. Rainey, of the Uni- 
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versity of Texas; Ralph McGill, editor of the Atlanta 
Constitution; Bishop Arthur J. Moore, of the Methodist 
Church; Wilson M. Brown, Richmond banker; C. H. 
Gillman, CIO, Atlanta; Mrs. Jessie Daniel Ames, field 
secretary, Commission on Interracial Cooperation; and 
Edmund M. Preston, member of Richmond’s largest law 
firm, who represented Odell Waller, the Virginia share- 
cropper, without fee last year. Among the colored com- 
mitteemen are President Mordecai Johnson of Howard 
University, Washington, D. C.; President F. D. Patterson 
of Tuskegee Institute, Alabama; President Rufus E. 
Clement of Atlanta University; President Charlotte 
Hawkins Brown of Palmer Memorial Institute, Sedalia, 
N. C.; Louis Burnham, Southern Negro Congress, Birm- 
ingham; Ernest Delpit, AFL, New Orleans; Professor 
Gordon B. Hancock, Virginia Union University, Rich- 
mond; and Dr. P. B. Young, editor and publisher, Nor- 
folk Journal and Guide. 

Let us go back for a moment and trace the history of 
this movement, which began slightly more than a year 
ago, and which now gives promise of tangible achieve- 
ment. 

It was in the summer of 1942 that certain prominent 
southern Negroes became alarmed over the trend of 
interracial relations. White and colored leaders in the 
region who previously had understood one another’s 
viewpoint suddenly realized that they no longer saw eye 
to eye. Moreover, they seemed to be drifting into sharp 
disagreement, even hostility. Interracial tension was 
mounting, and rumors of impending violence became 
more and more prevalent. Race relations were clearly 
deteriorating. 


The Negro South Met at Durham 


AT THIS JUNCTURE Dr. Gorpon B, Hancock oF VIRGINIA 
Union University, who writes a syndicated column for the 
colored press, and Dr. P. B. Young, the Norfolk pub- 
lisher who recently was appointed by President Roosevelt 
to the Fair Employment Practice Committee, took the 
initiative in arranging for a conference of Negro leaders 
from all parts of the South at Durham, N. C. It was 
their thought that if representative colored men and 
women from the Potomac to the Rio Grande could be 
brought together, they would be able to formulate a state- 
ment of principles and objectives which would serve to 
clear the atmosphere and allay mounting friction and 
misunderstanding. 

The Durham Conference met on October 20, 1942 with 
nearly threescore leaders present, and drew up a notable 
manifesto which was released to the press in December. 
That document probably will become historic. It is the 
most important pronouncement on race relations in the 
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South made by any colored group since tne Civil War, 
and it has furnished food for thought and discussion 
throughout the United States. Its reception from the press 
and public was almost completely favorable. A handful of 
ultra-radical Negro newspapers and other publications 
were caustic, but they were vastly outnumbered by those 
which, south and north, hailed the “Durham Statement 
with enthusiastic appreciation. é 

The statement was, in the main, a declaration of obvious 
truths. It contained a picture of undeniable discrimina- 
tion by the white race against the colored race 1n the 
South, in the fields of political and civil rights, industry 
and labor, service occupations, education, agriculture, mili- 
tary service, and social welfare and health. Yet its com- 
pilers realized that they were taking a chance in signing 
such a manifesto, not only because they might be re- 
garded by many white southerners as too aggressive, but 
also because they had not invited any Negro leaders from 
the North to the Durham gathering. Some of those lead- 
ers, especially the ones who command important avenues 
of publicity, might choose to ridicule the declaration as 
the outpouring of servile “Uncle Toms” and “handker- 
chief heads.” Actually there was little manifestation of 
the latter attitude, and while several white southerners, 
one of whom is the author of this article, were virtually 
charged with having inspired and financed the conference, 
this preposterous and wholly baseless allegation seems to 
have found few believers. 

The Durham Statement was dignified, restrained and 
free from bombast, yet forthright, incisive and cogent. 
(See below.] Since the entire text covers five closely 
printed pages, it is impossible to do more than summarize 
the contents here. It pulls no punches; it discusses in de- 
tail the Negro’s disabilities in every sphere and proposes 
specific remedies. For example, under the head of “Poli- 
tical and Civil Rights” it asks for abolition of the poll tax, 
abolition of the white primary, and of every evasion and 
subterfuge whereby Negroes are prevented from voting; 
demands an end to exclusion of Negroes from juries; to 
police brutality and wanton killings of colored people; and 
the elimination of lynching, preferably by state action, 
but by federal action, if necessary; urges appointment of 
Negro police, the installation of equal facilities in public 
carriers and terminals and the appointment of Negroes to 
boards concerned with social planning and administration, 
as well as to boards administering the emergency ration- 
ing, wage and rent control programs. 


The Reactions of the White South 


Ir GOES_WITHOUT SAYING THAT SOME OF THE FOREGOING 
objectives do not enjoy the universal approval of the white 
South, although sentiment is shifting with respect to 
them. However, unprejudiced persons are apt to agree 
that the white South is more likely to grant these things 
in response to the friendly, dignified, and. persuasive 
urgings of the Negro South, than in response to the 
abusive tirades which occasionally emanate from sources 
beyond the borders of the former Confederacy. The re- 
action to these tirades is not unlike that of the Old South 
to the similar-attacks of the Abolitionists. Well disposed 
southerners who are genuinely desirous of improving the 
lot of their colored fellow citizens are sometimes driven 
into silence and inaction when they find themselves de- 
picted by a small minority of northern extremists as fakes, 
frauds, and reactionaries, and even as disciples of Adolf 
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Hitler. This has happened already with various important 
southern friends of the Negro, who were reluctant to 
expose themselves further to this sort of abuse, and who 
decided, therefore, to take no part 1n the southern move- 
ment now under way. However sincere the persons re- 
sponsible for these assaults are, and there can be no doubt 
as to the sincerity of most of them, the damage which they 
are doing to interracial relations in the South is great. 

In the light of the Durham manifesto’s grim realism— 
a realism which did not affect adversely its reception in 
the southern press—it was but natural that the white 
South should meet the challenge by holding a gathering 
of its own. Such a conference, tentatively agreed upon 
before the one at Durham convened, was called by a 
committee of Atlantans. With 115 persons present from 
all parts of the South, and Ralph McGill in the chair, it 
met in Atlanta on April 8. At the end of an all-day 
discussion, a declaration was unanimously adopted. This 
asserted that the Durham declaration “is so frank and 
courageous, so free from any suggestion of, threat or ulti- 
matum, and at the same time shows such good will, that 
we gladly agree to cooperate.” The Atlanta statement 
went on to declare that “the ultimate solution will be 
found in evolutionary methods and not in ill-founded 
revolutionary movements.” Furthermore, the signers 
stated that “it is futile to imagine or to assert that the 
problem will solve itself,” and they add that “the need is 
for a positive program, arrived at in an atmosphere of 
understanding, cooperation, and mutual respect.” The 
full statement was circulated over the South and more 
than 300 white southerners affixed their signatures, in- 
cluding Governor Colgate W. Darden, Jr., of Virginia. 
and Donald Comer, of Alabama, one of the country’s fore-- 
most industrialists. 


Bi-racial Conferences 


' 
Our ofr THE DurHAM AND ATLANTA PARLEYS GREW THE 
joint conference which met at Richmond on June 16. To 
that gathering came a picked collaboration committee of 
thirty-three whites and the same number of Negroes. The 
purpose was to formulate plans for joint action, with a 
view to achieving the general objectives enunciated at 
Durham. Dr. P. B. Young, the Negro editor, presided 
over the sessions, and Dr. Gordon B. Hancock, Negro 
sociologist and columnist, delivered the keynote address. 


From the Durham Statement 


The war has sharpened the issue of Negro-white relations 
in the United States, and particularly in the South. A 
result has been increased racial tensions, fears and aggres- 
sions, and an opening up of the basic questions of racial 
segregation and discrimination, Negro minority rights, and 
democratic freedom as they apply practically in Negro- 
white relations in the South. These issues are acute and 
threaten to become even more serious as they increasingly 
block, through the deeper fears aroused, common sense 
consideration for even elementary improvements in Negro | 


status, and the welfare of the country as a whole. . . . | 
_ We have the courage and faith to believe that it is 
possible to evolve in the South a way of life, consistent | 
with the principles for which we as a nation are fighting ’ 
throughout the world, that will free us all, white and | 
Negro alike, from want, and from throttling fears. 


n this he made the following appropriate and significant 
nalysis of the problem: 


If Negro leadership in the South is to survive, the South 
lust cease waiting for outside sources to extort from it in the 
ourts concessions that should be made without a fight. If 
Negroes are forced to look elsewhere for leadership in 
ritical times, then they are going to be inclined to look else- 
yhere at all times. There is only one safeguard against this, 
ad that is a more advanced policy on the part of the white 
outh toward its Negroes. 

Negro leadership in the South can be strangled or strength- 
ned, and just which it will be, will be largely determined by 
le vision and statesmanship displayed at this conspicuous 
onclave. If the South resents interference from outside ele- 
ients, then there must be a greater liberalism in the South 
1 dealing with Negro leadership; and interracialism must 
ot be synonymous with a “motion to lay on the table” every 
roposal for social and economic advance. . . . It makes a 
jorld of difference to the cause of race relations whether the 
apital of the Negro race is in New York City or Atlanta. 


Out of this conference came a decision to hold another 
2 Atlanta in August between smaller, but permanent, 
ontinuation committees from both the white and colored 
roups, with a view to devising a down-to-earth program 
or Negro advancement in the South. 

When the continuation committees, each with a mem- 
ership of about twenty, met at Atlanta University on 
\ugust 4, serious riots had taken place in Beaumont and 
Jetroit, and the need for constructive progress was more 
bvious than ever. Fortunately Dr. Odum, as chairman of 
1e white committee, was able to obtain unanimous ap- 
roval for a series\ of proposals which give promise of 
arrying interracial advancement in the South to new 
ontiers. The central suggestion contained in the resolu- 
on called for the establishment of a southern regional 
guncil, “constituted of representatives of both races and 
f private and public groups.” It would “work with and 
tilize all other available agencies and individuals in 
rivate and public life,” and especially with a national 
ymmittee on race and regional development, which 
resident Roosevelt was urged to appoint. In adopting 
solutions calling for the establishment of these agencies, 
ie biracial assemblage appealed “to the nation, in 
yvenant with the South, to exercise a wisdom and a 
aturity through which methods, procedures and rates of 
ange may be worked out in the spirit of, and in con- 
rmity with, the principles of our American democracy.” 
Efforts are now under way to make the southern re- 
onal council a reality, and the prospects for success seem 
od. Substantial financing will be needed, of course. 
he problem of personnel likewise is a real one, but is far 
om insuperable. 

In urging President Roosevelt to name a national com- 
ittee on race and regional development, the group felt 
at this agency would serve to stress the national aspect 

the problem. It was hoped, furthermore, that the com- 
itee would have funds with which to carry on research. 
nis last would make it somewhat analogous to the 
esident’s Research Committee on Social Trends, set up 

1930, which functioned with the collaboration of the 
cial Science Research Council. The proposed national 
mmittee on race and regional development would co- 
erate with the southern regional council, and it would 

available for special statements or appeals to the nation, 

the event of an emergency. 
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The central obyecuve ot the white and colored southern 
ers who have brought this movement to its present stage 
of development is justice and fairness for the southern 
Negro. They believe that this can best be achieved 
through such an agency as has been projected, but some 
other form of organization might be just as effective. The 
important fact is that this southwide effort has gathered 
istantial kinetic force in less than a year, and the zeal 
and enthusiasm it has generated among leaders of both 
races should bring tangible results ere long. 


Northern Obstacles to Southern Progress 


THE ATTEMPTS IN CERTAIN NORTHERN QUARTERS TO DEPICT 
practically all southern whites, and especially those who 
have been active in this interracial effort, as hypocritical 
friends of the Negro, are making progress more difficult 
than it would otherwise be. It is particularly exasperating 
to the white people of the South to find themselves blamed 
for such episodes beyond Mason and Dixon’s Line as the 
Detroit race riot and the Harlem looting. The head of 
one interracial agency in the North said the white South 
carries a heavy burden of responsibility for both tragedies, 
and the New York City police commissioner actually 
chimed in with the surmise that “hoodlums from southern 
cities had been sent into Harlem to cause trouble!” Grant- 
ing the shortcomings of the South in its treatment of the 
Negro, how can it be argued that those shortcomings were 
the major factor in bringing on the bloody clashes in 
Michigan and New York? Dr. C. F. Ramsey, director of 
the Michigan Department of Social Welfare, reported, 
following a thorough survey, that white southerners had 
practically no responsibility for the Detroit riot, a con- 
clusion borne out by other nonpartisan individuals and 
agencies. In the case of the Harlem disorders, the effort 
to blame the South for the maltreatment, poor housing. 
and other disabilities of the Negroes in New York City, 
which lay at the bottom of the outbreak, is really too far- 
fetched to be taken seriously. The basis for this contention 
seems to be that Negroes suffer from similar disabilities in 
Dixie, and that since far more of them live there, the 
South is to blame for the interracial clashes in the North. 
It is not a sound position. 

Unfortunately there seems to be a deliberate conspiracy 
on the part of a small group of northern extremists to 
picture the entire South as the abode of lantern-jawed 
lynchers, tobacco-chewing hillbillies, and bigoted ignora- 
muses with no humane instincts or decent sensibilities. 
Consider, for example, the “interview” which a violently 
inflammatory colored newspaper published recently with 
one of the South’s most enlightened public men. It put 
misquotations into his mouth, held him up to ridicule and 
scorn, gave not one hint that he had ever done a single 
kindly act for any member of the Negro race, and finally 
declared after some three columns of these insinuations, 
that the subject of the article is “ignorant and cruel.” The 
episode is by no means exceptional, insofar as this par- 
ticular newspaper, and a small group of similar sheets are 
concerned. The great bulk of the colored press would not 
stoop to this skulduggery, but the sensation-mongering 
minority is bringing discredit upon the honest Negro 
papers. 

Let it be reiterated that the South has plenty of sins to 
answer for in its treatment of the Negro. The sorest spot 
of all, the system of segregation, cannot conceivably be de- 
fended unless absolutely equal (Continued on page 462) 
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ee , Washington Photograpl 
Rim of the South by bosbG arocausee . 


Gordon Parks was born in Minneapolis; he taught photography for a time at the Art Center in Chicago. In 1942 he won a 
Rosenwald fellowship and spent the period making photographs for the FSA and OWI in Washington. He has a fine eye for 
composition, and his studies of living conditions among his own people in the national capital are outstanding. . 


They Are All Our Children 


by OTTO ZOFF 


Perhaps once in a decade, it is given to a magazine to publish an unforget- 


table article—a statement that reaches down through fact and under- 


standing to the place where man lives. This is such an article. 


WHAT HAVE WE DONE TO THE CHILDREN OF THE WORLD? 
What is to become of them? Something has occurred that 
is beyond man’s ability to grasp. 

The earth itself is not changed. The seasons pass in their 
appointed cycle. In a sunlit pond small creatures dance, as 
always, over the sparkling gravel. Life and death still keep 
their secrets, and each living creature broods over his final 
breath. 

The children are not changed. Are they any different 
from what we ourselves were? They tear off their clothes 
on a hot day and dive into the brook. In school they print 
their first staggering capitals slowly, tongues between 
teeth. And the games of children continue to be mimicry 
of their elders’ activities. 

What have we done to them? 

In cold blood the whole world has turned to systematic 
murder. Not only have the children not been spared; they 
have been condemned to starvation, torture, and bombard- 
ment for tactical reasons. Those who are guiltless of our 
hell have been orphaned, mutilated, and killed. How 
many victims have there been; how many are there still 
to be? Will there ever be a way to reckon up this sacrifice? 

There was a time just a few years ago when no judge 
could bring himself to condemn a mother who had stolen 
bread for her child; even the jury would have spoken out 
in protest if he had. In those days it was common to speak 

of “The Century of the Child.” ... 

For about one hundred and fifty years there had been 
steadily growing a movement to protect the lives of chil- 
dren, their health and spiritual development. The war of 
1914 arrested its course, but this seemed to be only an in- 
terruption, a small setback in a steady progress. By 1920 
there were on all five continents numerous governmental 
agencies and private societies carrying on a constant titanic 
task of child aid. 7 

The organizations posed these questions: —~ 

What is to become of infants who have never enjoyed 
bath of pure, health-giving sunlight, who are so under- 
nourished that the slightest infection imperils their lives? 

What is to become of children who labor too long or 
too hard at work not fit for them? | 

What is to become of those whom war and revolution 
have left absolutely and literally alone in the world, 
stripped of.parents and even a country? 


It was no longer to be accepted that peasants in many 


countries should see no way out of their misery but selling 
their ten-year-old daughters. No longer should there be an 
active market in half-grown girls shipped out of Europe to 
South America. No longer would alcoholism ruin the 

This article is drawn from the first and concluding chapters of “They 


Shall Inherit the Earth,” ‘ 
Fohn. Day Cs nelle »” by Mr. Zoff, to be published this month by The 
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bodies of little children. And the conscience of all man 
kind rose up and asked: Need these homeless war orphans 
grow up as vagrants, whores, sickly beggars, murderers? 


The Fruitful Years 


THE FIRST CONGRESS TO CONCERN ITSELF WITH THESE PROb 
lems after the war was held in Brussels in July, 1921. hh 
was widely attended. A number of important organiza 
tions and weighty personages took part in it; thirty-three 


countries sent delegates. They began by founding the In 


ternational Association for the Protection of Children. 
with an office in Brussels, but this set-up was soon proved 
inadequate. Only the League of Nations was in a position 
to unify the activities of so many separate states and com: 
munities. The office was taken over by the Secretariat of 
the League in March, 1924, under the name of The Ad. 
visory Committee on the Traffic in Women and the 
Protection of Children. 

They were fruitful years, from 1925 to 1928; the work 
enjoyed widespread support and confidence. Subcommit 
tees dealt with the problems of the physical development 
of the child, his protection in society, and his spiritual ag¢d 
moral oversight. These subcommittees again were divided 
into small working groups, each with a limited task. One 
studied the problem of the illegitimate child. In what 
terms should laws be drafted to compel an irresponsible 
father to support his child? How were these children to be _ 
provided for by the separate states? Foremost of all. 
should they be legitimized and, if so, by what type of 
statute? Another group dealt with juvenile courts, which 
were an immediate and controversial issue in those un 
stable years just after the last war. There were models of 
children’s courts in Norway, Sweden, and Denmark. 
Should they be copied literally in other countries? Os 
what modifications needed to be worked out? It was 
necessary to deal with some countries in which no pro. 
vision had ever been made for the segregation of prisoners, 
where little children who had stolen fruit might be thrown 
into cells with adult criminals. It was necessary to make a _ 
study of the Russian method of dealing with delinquemt ~ 
children, which was having notable success. In one of | 
those Russian detention homes a careful pedagogical study _ 
was made of one hundred “problem children” over a 
period of a year;~at the end of that time only fifteen of - 
them turned out to present any actual problem at all. An- 
other study group of the League took up the case of child 
prostitution, as for instance among the young temple 
dancers in the Dutch East Indies. There were many such 
studies being made, for the League took its responsibilities 
toward children very seriously... . 


During the Fifth Assembly of the League of Nations. 


SURVEY GRAPHIC 


september, 1924, a Declaration of the Rights of the Child 
was proclaimed, with the following preamble: 


1. The Child must be given the means requisite for its 
1ormal development, both materially and spiritually. 

2. The Child that is hungry must be fed; the child that is 
ick must be nursed; the child that is backward must be 
1elped; the delinquent child must be reclaimed; and the 
phan and the waif must be sheltered and succored. 

3. The Child must be the first to receive relief in times of 
listress. 

4. The Child must be put in a position to earn a livelihood 
ind must be protected against every form of exploitation. 

5. The Child must be brought up in the consciousness that 
ts talents must be devoted to the service of its fellow men. 


If peace endured—and why should it not endure, when 
-yeryone wished it to?—the projects of the League’s Com- 
nission would be carried out. We who live in a blacker 
world than that of 1924 have no call to be scornful of the 
fast scope of this program, nor need we consider it naive 
Mh its tremendous assumption about the universal good 
vill necessary to create a new world for all children. The 
Sommission was well aware of the thousands of starving 
hildren in India, and in China also. Deficiency diseases 
wept them away simply because there were no doctors or 
nedicaments. Floods drowned them by thousands simply 
yecause there were no adequate means of transportation. 
t was known that sleeping sickness raged through Africa 
nd the Terror through Armenia, and that Negro children 
M certain parts of the United States had neither homes 
ior schools. There was the insistent appeal to the Red 
sross for the thousands of Polish children who had been 
riven to Siberia during the war and still wandered there, 
ears later... .. 

Despite the complexity of the problem, all that was 
ieeded was much time, much patience and money and 
ard work; all the problems would be solved, and at last 
here would be universal peace, even in Asia. 


In Geneva’s Doorstep 


JNE AFTERNOON IN GENEVA THE COMMISSION HAD WORKED 
ard all day until sunset. At dinnertime they adjourned 


ad went off down the stairs, and the cleaning men gath- 


red up the wastepaper off the green-topped table and 
nptied the full ashtrays. Three of the commissioners, Dr. 
. Humbert of the Red Cross, Dame Katherine Furse of 
1e International Association of Boy and Girl Scouts, and 
[ajor Bascom Johnson of the American Social Hygiene 
ssociation, strolled together in the fading light over to 
ie lake shore. They were tired; they stood looking 
lently out on the water and breathing in the tepid May 
reeze. The pale stars of chestnut blossoms lay on the 
‘ass. 

There was a small crowd gathered around a bench near 
;, they noticed. People were looking down at someone 
ho lay there. 
“What is the matter here?” asked one of the commis- 
yners as they walked over. It was a boy of twelve or four-’ 
en stretched out sound asleep. He had told his story to 
é bystanders in excited Italian when they questioned 
m, and then, exhausted, dropped off into slumber. Half 


s face was covered with locks of dusty, uncombed black. 


ir. Of his shoes and stockings only patches and rags 
ere left. He came from a little town on the Italian 
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Riviera, said one of the group standing there; he had told 
them about his father, a shoemaker who had been in 
prison for three years as a former member of the Socialist 
Party. His mother had died a couple of months ago. He 
was quite friendless at school: indeed, his classmates beat 
him up daily on account of his father, and the teachers 
only encouraged them. No one would give him a home or 
eto him at all; so at last he had decamped and wandered 
for many, many days. Finally he had got to Geneva, so 
worn out that he had not been able to stay awake to tell 
the whole of his story. 

The commissioners looked at each other and the same 
thought was in the minds of all three. At length one of 
them said slowly, “We were discussing universal peace, 
even in Asia, and this happens on our very doorstep!” 

This was perhaps the first small ripple of that ocean of 
misery which has since grown so vast that it seems like the 
Biblical flood, gradually gnawing away the margins of the 
continents, lapping closer and closer to the security of what 
was once the inland. Is there any bound to this sea? There 
will be one when mankind determines to set limits to it. It 
is of no use to be shaken with horror, and pity is not 
enough if we let it go at that, merely pitying. ... 

Think: at this very moment mothers with children in 
their arms are running in crazy terror. Houses collapse 
and the inhabitants are crushed beneath them. Now, at 
this moment, sirens are screaming and millions of people 
crowd into shelters and hold their breath, waiting for the 
next bomb to fall. 

When an entire house burns down there is no longer 
My Room and Thy Room. On this burning globe there is 
no longer My Child and Thy Child. Over five continents, 
among all races, today they are all Our Children. Our 
Children starve in Greece and Poland. Our Children fight 


with the guerrillas in Russia and China. Our Children in | 


Germany, Italy, and Japan have had their minds poisoned 
for good and all, 

Let us not turn away from our children. We, their 
parents, must find out some way of caring for our hun- 
dreds of thousands. Some day the experts will discover 
what needs to be done to make the coming peace a lasting 
one, to bring retribution to the guilty, security to the in- 
nocent. But we as parents cannot wait till they are 
through with their conferences. 


‘THEY SHALL INHERIT THE EARTH. YES, WE BELIEVE THIS, BUT 
first comes the primary need of keeping the heritors alive 
to possess their own... 

The Samaritan came along the road to the wounded 
man whom the thieves had robbed. He took him to an 
inn, he poured oil and wine in his wounds, and cared for 
him. The Samaritan did not pass only once along the 
road; all through history the wounded man has lain there, 
set upon by new gangs of thieves, shunned by new Levites 
and Pharisees. And always there has come the Samaritan. 

In September, 1919, four to five million children were 


_ living under the threat of starvation, according to the 


figures of the American Relief Administration. One of the 
agencies that had already gone to war against the famine 
was the Save the Children Fund, started by that great 
English humanitarian, Eglantyne Jebb. She sent out a 
passionate call for help all over the world. Surely, she 
thought, the moneyed people of this earth will not be able 
to deny the appeal of the starving children. Which of the 
wealthy would be the first to send in a check? , 


/ 
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In thousands of war shattered streets, as here in Athens, children today suffer weariness, hunger and thirst 


Even before the Fund had set up its office, the first 
answer came. It was from a servant, who sent five shil- 
lings. The next letter brought a gift of thirty shillings, a 
collection from the members of a factory girls’ club in the 
East End of London. There followed a gift marked only, 
“From a French governess for a German child.” An old 
age pensioner sent in his sugar ration. Working women 
who had no money to give cut off their hair and donated 
it, so that it might be sold and the money used for relief. 

Swiftly the movement spread. Help came pouring in 
from all parts of the world, from Samoa, the Mongolian 
desert, Bermuda. Even the Pitcairn Islanders heard of the 
plight of the children, and were moved to do what they 
could. They carefully packed sturdy clothing, hides, and 
shoes inside tarred barrels and set them afloat on the At- 
lantic to be picked up by some ship bound for Europe. But 
the world’s compassion could hardly measure up to the 
world’s misery. 

“All wars, just or unjust, disastrous or victorious, are 
waged against the child,” said Eglantyne Jebb. She had 
started her fund for one purpose: to save as many children 
as possible. And she had established one principle: to make 
no distinction of nation, religion, race, or class. - 

The Quakers were at work, too. They remained at their 
posts even during the period of what was known as peace, 
and were already on the spot when the second World War 
broke out, They met the test of impartial service to man- 
kind WideaiDeir accustomed self-effacement. .. . 


Our Children 


ALL CHILDREN ARE OUR CHILDREN. THERE ARE NO GUILTY 
ones, none from whom we can turn away. We mourn 


those in Hamburg as well as those in Coventry, for the 
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_this country, there is England’s Postwar Plan, and R 


bombs, with iron indifference, maimed and killed then 
both. The thousands who starved in Leningrad anc 
Salonika, the children who hid in holes in the cliffs a 
Sebastopol and were buried alive by bombardment fron 
the ships, the children who were torn in two at their desk 
when the bombs fell on the English schools, the childres 
who drowned or died of exposure on life rafts on the At 
lantic and Pacific Oceans or on the Black Sea, the childres 
who were murdered to the very last one in the ghasth 
slaughter in Warsaw’s ghetto, the Indian children wh 
have fallen victims to hunger year in and year out—all o 
these were our children. : 
Time is passing. The apple trees and almond trees buc 
and blossom and the petals fall. Those who no longe 
breathe are covered by the petals and the warm summe 
rain. The air sharpens to autumn, and the leaves drif 
down to cover still more quiet bodies of the children wh 
will never inherit the earth. Time is passing, and the snov 
mounds up over those who should have been saved. . . 
Yet each day of war, each day of starvation, bring 
closer the time when the children will once again be fec 
All the countries of the world that have not been crushe 
by the fascists are already working on plans for savin 
those who will still be alive. There is the Wickard plan i 


sia’s. At first it seemed a canny idea to link relief wit 
politics, but this particular piece of madness seems to hav 
been discarded. It is perfectly clear now that on the 
of the armistice there will be only one thought in 
minds of the liberated peoples; they will ask only 
question. Not what kind of government shall we ha 
but what kind of government will give us food? If 
political use is made of this anguished need, we will be o 
to a flying start on the next war. » 


Europe’s people dream of the ships that are to come. As 
hey lie sleepless-with hunger they see the great hulls 
gaded with bread and eggs and milk and fruit and meat. 
“hey see crates of concentrated fodder and seeds, chemical 
ertilizers, and farm tools. When they rise to another day 
f£ hunger they keep the vision before their eyes, and man- 
ge to keep on living in hopes of the realization. 

One day in Greece the news suddenly began to fly 
round that the first relief ship from America was about 
9 arrive. Everyone in Athens seemed to hear it at the 
ame moment, and they climbed the heights overlooking 
he harbor of the Piraeus. They staggered to the top, and 
vith them tottered the skinny children. From the hills 
hey could see the great sweep of blue horizon, and they 
ept watch all day, till the sun began to set and they 
eared the ship would not come. It was only a rumor, said 
ome people, you are foolish to wait any longer. There is 
0 ship coming! Why should they care about us over there 
n America? But the children believed. The children 
tayed, and kept their eyes on the horizon. And at last a 
mudge of smoke, and then a black dot . . . and it grew 
igger, and no one could doubt it was a ship. Was it the 
<urtulus, the relief ship from America? Yes, the name 
vas plain to see as the vessel came into'the harbor. And 
here rose an ear-piercing chorus of sobs and screams and 
vild laughter from the people on the hills. . . . Today in 
\thens it is a common saying that when the war is over 
he Athenians are going to put up a statue of gold on the 
ill over the harbor, a golden statue of the Kurtulus. ~ 

I can see the children of Europe standing on the hills all 
long the shore from Spitzbergen to Crete. They are 
vatching silently for the ships from across the Atlantic. 
The children of China and India stand on their shores and 


wait. The parents are waiting, too; they have heard on 
the radio about the food that is to come, the tons of wheat 
stored in New York awaiting shipment, the beef in Halli- 
fax, Philadelphia, Baltimore. They have listened to the 
broadcasts that tell of the dried milk and vegetables, the 
sugar, the chocolate, and they cannot quite believe in these 
things any more. But the children believe. 

can see my friend Gilberto Brugnoli who keeps a milk 
store in Genoa. He hears the excited people talking outside 
the shop door. Ships from America, he hears. Food from 
the United States and Canada. He hears the bitter argu- 
ments and the despair of those who will not believe the 
report that the ships are coming that very day. Somehow 
I am sure Gilberto believes it. It is a long time since I 
have heard him set forth his faith in man, but I do not 
think he has lost it. 

Gilberto leaves his store and climbs the steep stairs of his 
pink stucco house. His wife goes with him, and_ his 
daughter Lalla and the boy Amadeo. Up five steep flights 
to the attic storeroom, whose small dusty windows look 
out to sea. The waves reflect their millions of little suns, 
glittering on the great vessels that come slowly in. 

I can hear him say once more what he has said so many 
times in one way or another, “Today we are beginning all 
over again. Today is the beginning of mankind’s new 
effort to have faith in itself. We've always failed up to 
now, haven’t we, children? But look at the ships. Don’t 
ever forget how we waited for them and hoped and be- 
lieved we would not be forgotten. You, Amadeo, and you, 
my poor thin Lalla, are going to inherit our old struggle 
to trust one another. Look at the ships, children, and 
remember this: as long as men can believe in men, there 
is still a chance for all of us!” 


Photographs from United Nations Information Service 


Over five continents, children like these in Chungking stand dazed in the ruins of their homes 
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Touchstone of the American Temper 


by PAUL KELLOGG 


The Foreign Policy Association sprang from World War I. Looking back, 


on the occasion of its silver anniversary this fall, one of its founders finds 


clues in his Middlewest as to what Americans will back in framing peace. 


THERE’s NO SALT WATER IN OUR GREAT Lakes. THEY ARE 
leagues out of reach of the tides that run through the 
delta of the Mississippi and up the wide mouth of the St. 
Lawrence. It took seven generations and more after our 
first settlers landed by sea on the East coast, before their 
kind broke through by land to the northern prairies of 
the Great Central Valley of the continent; turned their 
rich soil over to rain and sun, founded communities. 

Which is to say that in space and time, in natural wealth 
of the New World and elbow room from the Old, they 
there and then set the stage for a self-reliant, self-contained 
people. Seed-bed also, we’re told, for that isolationism so 
often drummed into us nowadays as the universal attribute 
of the Middlewest. This impeachment of sorts, I take it, 
does not bother many of its denizens whose notions of 
international relations are still entangled with eighteenth 
century alliances and other rusty tackle—all the rustier 
because of the precipitation over wide areas, every morn- 
ing, of an acid dew of Chicago Tribunes. Moreover, 
hearts may stay home when cured pigs go to foreign mar- 
ket, along with beef and flour, with finished steel and 
other exports of an industrialism dating to the Civil War. 

But Lincoln himself sprang from these parts and pinned 
his faith on the “plain people” of town and countryside. 
They rose to his call and a generation later, to another 
Illinois voice—that of Jane Addams of Hull-House in 
teeming Chicago, when she spoke for a “new conscience” 
in a fresh epoch of pioneering. By the same token, my 
hunch is that such folk get what Henry Wallace of Iowa 
is driving at today in his “Century of the Common Man.” 
For from the first there have been middlewesterners to be 
counted in and on, when human liberties are at stake, or 
the hopes and fears, the wants and opportunities, that are 
the stuff of democracy. 


The FPA 


FoR TANGIBLE EVIDENCE OF THIS FOR A QUARTER CENTURY, 
_ take the Foreign Policy Association, with its headquarters 
in New York, a Washington office, twenty-four branches 
and five affiliated groups throughout the country—and all 
civilization as its field of operations. In the course of its 
twenty-five years a goodly share of the board—and half 
of its chairmen—have been western-born. Then, take the 
evidence of its muster of general membership beyond the 
Alleghenies. and their active concern in the social and 
economic bearings of luncheon debates and “Headline 
Books,” and’of the series of reports which crystallize the 
opportune findings of its research department under Vera 
Micheles Dean. Here is one phase of the significance, as ] 
see it, of the FPA’s silver anniversary in October under 
the distinguished presidency of Major-General Frank R. 
McCoy, retired. 
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The celebration itself falls in the midst of a war com- 
mitted to four freedoms the world round, and charged 
with objectives close-in to men’s footholds not only for 
life and liberty, but for the pursuit of happiness. There 
have been middlewesterners alive to the likes of that 
since the act setting up the Northwest Territory, one 
hundred and fifty years ago. They have called this pursuit 
by the names of a hundred causes, and have been in the 
thick of prosecuting them in township and county, state 
and nation. Now that the threshing floor widens to take 
in the United Nations—with the whole world in the 
ofing—there is certainly more than local significance in 
their temper and outlook. I grant that the settings of the 
seaboard states and the Deep South are different, but they 
have all shared in the American process, and here is a 
vast mid-section that can give us clues to how, in framing 
the peace, we are likely to come through as a people. At 
least I can give you a poll of two—from Michigan. 


Michigan Tent Ropes 


Wuen Arruur KEtLocc AnD I—LIKE oTHER KALAMAZOO 
boys of our age—got past playing cowboy and Indian 
down by Portage creek, our horizons began to stretch 
beyond that juvenile echo of the old frontier. The spray 
and foam of the wind-driven caravels of Columbus left a 
wake in the mind’s eye. In the mind’s nose, there was 
smoke from campfires at Valley Forge and those at the 
night stops of the covered wagons; from the rail-splitters’ 
cabins of the Middlewest and the bivouacs, blue and gray, 
of the armies of Virginia. These things stood for dis- 
covery, adventure, struggles against tyranny and slavery. 
They stood for all manner of men who struck out for 
independence and the wilderness. 

And there was tangible feel of these things in our home- 
town. The imprint of the pioneers of the 1830's (our own 
kin among them) was still on the place. One such, our 
grandfather, Hiram Underwood, had fought for the 
Union in the Sixties. On Decoration Days, Orcutt Post 
of the G.A.R. filed to the cemeteries in their faded blue. 
White haired ex-slaves, some of whom may have dropped 
off nearby stations of the “underground railway,” mowed 
lawns, beat carpets, split wood in the livelihoods that had 
opened out to fugitive fieldhands. Our “big village” wasn’t 
all, though it was mostly, native born of native born. 
There were British, Scotch and Irish among us, Hol 
landers, Germans, Scandinavians and others of the old 
immigration. They had stories to tell of breaking away 
from yokes of state, or church, or landlordism—or mili- 
tarism (like Carl Kleinstueck, the Saxon our cousin mar- 
ried). Hadn’t a young Jewish doctor from our town, Joe 
Israels, gone on the Greeley Expedition and lost his lif 
in carrying trail-blazing to the (Continued on page 465, 
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LETTERS AND LIFE 


Rebels Against God 


by LEON WHIPPLE 


SATAN RISES AMONG MEN AGAIN AS THE SYMBOL OF EVIL. “THIS 
is a satanic age,” people say. Our suffering has brought us 
to terms with the elementals of life and at last we speak 
simply of the great globe and shoreless air, and of God, the 
Soul, and the brotherhood of all races. On them rests our 
faith. But we feel as men have felt down the ages that there 
is an elemental force for evil in the world: it manifests it- 
self in a rebellion against God. We must conquer that or be 
destroyed. That rebellion and conquest is the theme of “The 
War for Man’s Soul” by Ernest Jackh, a profound revelation 
by a great spirit of Hitler’s satanic designs; and “The War 
Against God,” in which Carl Carmer documents the attack 
on Christianity by Germany and Japan and the answer by 
the statesmen and churchmen of Christendom.* This war is 
a religious war, each declares, and they challenge everyman 
to help destroy the new satanism. 

We approach with humility these testimonies of conscience. 
Dz. Jackh offers a personal testament of warning and faith 
—and who has better right? Statesman of Germany, mem- 
ber of the German delegation to Versailles, founder of the 
Hochschule fur Politik, son of a church family, this good 
European served the League of -Nations Union, and now 
in exile is the eloquent advocate of a global community of 
all men. From experience and knowledge, he builds a mas- 
sive study of Hitler’s denial of God and God-created men: 
of the origins of this irrational and soul-less conspiracy 
against the world, with its evil strategy; of the slow creation 
of a unitary globe that man can win for peace and love only 
by a change of heart. Here is a fresh synthesis of our times, 
bold in thought, brilliant in comment on men and trends, 
lighted and warmed by emotion, defiant in the faith that 
Hitlerism can never win the world because the world is re- 
ligious. 

Hitler is dual. One essence is the irrational principle of 
evil born in the subterranean beast-depths of life: it made 
Hitler soul-less, sexless, the impersonal symbol of the bar- 
barism still an element in part of the mass men of Ger- 
many. It linked him with Satan, in lies and violence. Through 
an extraordinary subconsciousness, he became aware of the 
dark collective subconsciousness of his mass tools, and be- 
came their evil Messiah. The second gift was his inexplicable 
apprehension that through science man had become a cre- 
ator. The field is the globe. Hitler shared the vision of 
man the creature become man the creator. He is not an iso- 
lated phenomenon, but unique in his design to create with- 
out God’s touch. 

The union of satanic evil with the power based on mass 
men and mass machines made Hitler plan a “new creation 
robbing God of his universe and man of his soul.” Hitler 
hecomes anti-God. He must destroy the monotheistic Father 


>THE WAR FOR MAN’S SOUL, by Ernest Jackh. Farrar & Rinehart. 
303 pp. Price $2.50, postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. . 

THE WAR AGAINST GOD, edited and with an introduction by Carl 

Carmer, Holt. 261 pp. Price $2.75, postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 
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that had taught the world the worth of the individual, the 
brotherhood of men, ever since He had been revealed 
through Judeo-Christianity. Hitler’s hatred of the Jews, Dr. 
Jackh declares, roots in hatred of their God. The religion 
of Hitlerism (which is beyond Nazism) then, is not the 
revival of Germanic paganism: its creed is the creation of a 
race through “blood and soil” to rule the earth, and thus 
justify its creator. 

Our bare outline of this metaphysics of evil cannot cover 
the evidence the author presents for his thesis, or the story 
of Hitler’s rise to power through the politicians he deceivéd 
and used because they wanted money and place, regardless 
of the messianic myth. Dr. Jackh knew them, and fought 
them. He faced Hitler across the table to save the Hochschule, 
and did save its faculty. The close-up of Hitler is a brilliant 
chapter. Equally interesting is his presentation of President 
Roosevelt as the historic antithesis of Hitler. The President, 
as inheritor of the American tradition of liberty under 
God, has defined our faith; civilization is international, peace 
indivisible. Roosevelt wants “peace by peoples.” So Dr. 
Jackh enlists under a leader who said: “The world is too 
small for Hitler and God.” 


FRoM THE SATANIC UPHEAVAL, THE AUTHOR TURNS TO HIS BOLD 
modern concept of global unity. New forces do at last create 
the world. This is the total revolution in which all nations 
share. We enter an age of new tensions, new rhythms, new 
relativity. Geography is a matter of time, not space; spherical 
maps alone are true. Science and learning are international; 
the new voices of women and youth speak for one world. 
Here is a philosophical study of the very air that serves the 
peoples. It has no boundary lines, and through the waves of 
the radio it binds us together. Who commands the air, com- 
mands all. This concept of the globe as the one home of 
one race is, to me, the peak of Dr. Jackh’s thinking. 

Man is now in a position to dominate mankind. He can 
make a paradise, or a hell. That is the fundamental choice 
with which technological mastery confronts us. The answer 
must come from the attitude of mind and soul toward God. 
The recognition that many men dream of creating the 
world by conscious plan receives here its just emphasis. Are 
we ready to share in enacting the will of God? That is the 
supreme challenge Dr. Jackh offers. die 

Against this global background, Hitler’s failure is inter- 
preted. He had to promise Germany the conquest of the 
globe, for economic self-sufficiency, and as “Creator.” With 
command of the air, he tried to break out of landlocked 
Germany along the peninsulas of Europe—ttaly, France, the 
Balkans—but faced the oceanic powers. These powers will 
determine victory. He came too soon for the air transport 


that can transcend the shoreline. And he faced men with. 


souls, 
How shall we begin to create this one world? It cannot 


be a sum of good neighbor nations, for neighbors often 
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George Bernard Shaw made this informal but serious study of 
Beatrice Webb at the time when the distinguished social inves- 
tigator and author was midway in her richly productive life. 
Since her death in April at the age of eighty-five, the Fabian 
Society, 11 Dartmouth Street, London SW1, has decided to set 
up a Beatrice Webb Memorial Fund for the promotion of social 
and economic study and research. The Society is appealing to 
those countless admirers of Beatrice and Sidney Webb in many 
lands for money contributions which will create 2 fund worthy of 
the social contributions made by this exceptional couple during 
a working lifetime of more than fifty years. 


quarrel. We must reach a mature community consciousness 
through our common faiths in human welfare and progress 
that will translate the Ten Commandments and the Sermon 
on the Mount into reality. Then we can plan. The begin- 
nings of organic growth are already at work: in the con- 
‘sultations of the United Nations, in relief measures, in in- 
stitutions for education. Dr. Jackh foresees the United 
States and Britain as pivots of the transition (in which 
Russia and China must share) to a world organization for 
collective security with a police force, both central and re- 
gional, and a legislative and executive body to provide justice 
and law..The blueprints are being drawn, but only the 
spirit can build the Community of Nations. For the full 
vision, you must read this mountain-range of a book. 

What of Germany? This great German citizen of the 
world believes that we must enforce unconditional surrender, 
disarmament, economic controls, that will énd forever mad 
dreams of* conquest. Germany must become part of the 
~ world community. Destroy militarism and Hitlerism, and 
then the democratic, European-minded parts of Germany 
may welcome decentralization, not partition, with member- 
ship in both a German and a European confederation. We 
must help her with good neighbor services, and use her 


gifts. 
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~ably be his last on America, is an attempt to describe th 


For the soul, especially of German youth, we must de- 
stroy the Hitlerian teaching, and secure the indispensable 
aid of native Germans in secular and religious education. 
There must come a tremendous “political remoralization and 
re-Christianizing of the nation.” We need a World Office 
of Education, to teach global citizenship to all nations, and 
in Germany to inspire the people toward a change in soul. 
The book ends on its great keynotes—religion and the vast 
globe. 


CarL CARMER IS CONVINCED THAT GERMANY AND JAPAN SEEK 
to destroy Christianity. His anthology presents first the evi- 
dence that this is a war against God, and then the answer 
of the Christian world to that war. The book is a challenge 
to the Church and all men to defend Christendom. Here 
is the unity that binds together these sermons, addresses, and 
pronouncements of groups and churches. The utterances of 
Mr. Roosevelt, Henry Wallace, Mme. Chiang Kai-shek come 
from leaders of democratic nations. From within Germany 
we have a noble sermon by Martin Niemoeller, and the 
pastoral letter of the Catholic bishops, to prove that re- 
ligion defies Hitlerism. Viscount Halifax offers a beautiful 
interpretation of the Christian faith, and Sir Stafford Cripps 
of its meaning for social reconstruction. From the letters of 
young men, facing death, shines a trust in God beyond any 
bounds of creed. 

That the Church is not of one heart for war is revealed 
by discussions of the views of those who hold its duty to be 
the ministry of-religion and peace. With humility, church 
leaders point out that all nations have some share of guilt, 
and the Church failed in leadership. Many declare that if 
Christians enlist for war, they must enlist to win a peace that 
will rest on religion. They believe the Church must be de- 
fended that it may serve. 

The conscience of men speaks in these books. We cannot 
think that here is all the truth. But this final truth they do- 
proclaim: that in the world is a force for Good, and that 
every man has rights as an individual that cannot be denied 
by the tyranny that roots in the evil powers of godless oo 
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THE AMERICAN, by James Truslow Adams. Scribner. 404 pp. Price $3. 


A HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES, by Dwight Lowell Dumond. 
Holt. 882 pp. Price $5. < 


AMERICAN HEROES AND HERO WORSHIP, by Gerald W. Johnson. 
Harper. 284 pp. Price $3. 


Postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 


THESE THREE BOOKS DEALING WITH VARIOUS ASPECTS OF THE 
American scene, past and present, are as different as the back- 
grounds of their authors; but they are, in a way, related to 
one another. All three volumes are obviously the products 
of a healthy awareness of the fact, stimulated by the war, that 
an understanding of our history is indispensable, especially 
today, when the nation is playing a leading role in shaping 
the future. | 

Mr. Adams’ essay which, incidentally, he tells us will prob- 


e 
major qualities of that “New Man,” the American. Since 
Crévecoeur’s original effort to portray the American in the 
latter part of the eighteenth century, many, especially foreign. 
ers, have commented upon America and its people, but Mr 
Adams’ book is the first to try to show in detail how the 
collective personality of the American evolved under the 
molding influence of the major forces in his country’s history. 

Mr. Adams assigns primary importance to the nature of 
British institutions and traditions which were transplanted i1 
the colonies, the characteristics of the original immigrants an 
their successors up to the middle of the nineteenth centu 
but above all, to the fact that for the greater part of ou 
national history land was abundant and easily obtainab 
From the interplay of these major, and other minor factors 
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emerged the American. As Mr. Adams puts it, “The Ameri- 
can has developed from what America has done to the 
common man.” In the book’s final chapter we find what the 
present end-product is, a long list of the qualities of the com- 
posite American, from his attitude toward woman to the 
nature of his heroes. 

There will probably be agreement on the major aspects 
of Mr. Adams’ analysis. Some, however, will disagree with a 
few of his arguments, such as the one comparing the theo- 
cratic government of seventeenth century Massachusetts with 
Tammany Hall or the contention that colonial Connecticut 
was a democracy. More serious, however, than these is the 
fact that the book does not adequately discuss the changes 
the American has been going through during the past few 
decades. More than half the story is devoted to the evolution 
of the American up to 1789, while only one chapter covers 
the period from the Civil War to the present. Is this due to a 
reluctance of the author to study the current scene, and is 
this the result, in turn, of a feeling that the American of 
the 1940’s is losing something his predecessors of the nine- 
teenth century had? A sentence on page 322 might be a clue. 
There Mr. Adams, commenting upon the American of 1850, 
writes, “No ‘social security’ but taut nerves and LiFe.” 

Professor Dumond’s book, first. published in 1942, was 
originally designed for use in college classrooms. The rein- 
vigorated interest in American history, which the war has 
created, has led the publishers to emphasize its usefulness as a 
source of information for the average family. 

Good one volume textbooks are not abundant. This one, 
despite its limitations, is well above the average. The treat- 
ment of political, legal, diplomatic, and military events is 
rather full; for some uses the discussion might even be too 
detailed. The organization of material is strictly chronologi- 
cal, satisfactory to those who prefer that method, less satis- 
factory to those who favor a topical arrangement. More 
serious, however, is the fact that not much space is devoted 
to economic and social questions while intellectual and artistic 
developments are either ignored or given scant attention. 

The title of Mr. Johnson’s brilliantly written little volume 
does not adequately describe its contents. The book is neither 
a real study of American heroes nor of the processes by which 
Americans have made their heroes, such as is, for example, 
Dixon Wecter’s “The Hero in America.” It is rather a series 
of eight delightful essays which elaborate upon the thought 
that “time and chance” frequently change man’s conception 
of the past, causing him to look back upon it in a new per- 
spective. From this situation come “the ironies of history.” 
Each essay, after the introductory one, is devoted to an 
ironic twist in our past which Mr. Johnson has discovered in 
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American history. All are extremely stimulating and done by 
a master of the prose style. 

Mr. Johnson has not pretended to uncover new facts. He 
has used the researches of others and, as he says in one place, 
his essays are essentially “inferences drawn from facts.” Some 
of his inferences illustrating the ironies of our history are of 
minor import, such as, for example, the establishment of the 

i Pont dynasty by a man who was a physiocrat and detested 
the industrial system with its urban working class; others are, 
at the least, debatable, such as the estimate of Jefferson as a 
realist and, incidentally, an appeaser by nature, and Hamilton 
as an idealist; but still others touch upon some of the most 
pressing problems of American life. “The Sons of Hagar” is 
a cutting analysis of the South’s tragic failure, in the period 
since the Civil War, to produce men of a liberal stamp who 
were able to play a leading role in national politics. But 
“The Cream of the Jest,” the title of the last chapter, is the 
ironic turn of events which occurred when the United States 
rejected Wilson and international cooperation to preserve the 
peace and ended up involved in another world war. For, in 
the words of the author “ . what irony can surpass the 
implication that prosperity, security and happiness led Amer- 
ica to reject the only possible plan to insure the permanence 
of her prosperity, security and happiness?” When the war 
is over we shall have another chance. Mr. Johnson takes hope 
from the lessons of his study that this chance will not be 
spurned as was the first one. 


College of the City of New York Oscar ZEICHNER 


Plato in Connecticut 


THE REPUBLIC: Con'versations on FUNDAMENTALS, by Charles A. 
Beard. Viking. 365 pp. Price $3, postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 


StupENT: Doc, before you start lecturing to us about all those 
abstractions like the separation of powers, the theory of dual 
sovereignty, and the like, won’t you try to get down to the 
brass tacks of our constitutional history and ideas? And by 
the way, we don’t care very much about the reading you give 
us. Seems to us that all the textbook writers are either pretty 
dull and talk mighty vaguely or else ram so much fact down 
our throats that we simply can’t digest it. 

Braptey: Well, boys, I don’t know that I can do much 
about my lecturing but I can give you something new to 
read—and by one of those textbook writers, too. 

Cuorus (mixed): Hooray, but we doubt it. 

BraDLEy: You won't when—or if—you take the trouble to 
look at Beard’s new book, “The Republic.” 

SrupEntT: Say, Beard isn’t copying old Plato’s style, is he? 
I hope he isn’t quite so tough to read. 

Braptey: Well, in one way Beard does follow Plato. His 
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new book 1s a series of conversations betweeu himself and 
some of his friends up in the Connecticut hills where he lives. 
Each conversation, like Plato’s, is about some political idea or 
institution, considered both historically and analytically. dhe 
people who take part are, like Plato’s friends, citizens inter- 
ested in the future of the State. Like them, too, they hold 
very different views about our American objectives and how 
to achieve them. There are doctors, lawyers, housewives, an 
ex-Senator, and so on. The conversations cover our major 
problems today and range over history, philosophy, eco- 
nomics, law, sociology—and just plain personal opinion. 
Beard keeps the crowd together and the discussion going 
along toward some kind of conclusion, even if only one to 
agree to disagree. Along the way, there is a lot of useful 
information thrown in, too. 

StupeNnT: Say, Doc, this sounds pretty interesting. What 
questions does Beard take up? 

Braptey: Well, about all the important ones—from the 
tensions behind the framing of the Constitution to whether 
Congress really represents the people. In between are a lot 
of other exciting discussions about the origins of our political 
ideals, the fundamental principles of our Constitution, the 
meaning of the Bill of Rights in action, the working aspects 
of the legislative, executive and judicial branches, the func- 
tioning of federalism, and the mores of political parties. 
StupenT: If what you say is true, Doc, I should think this 
book ought to get a lot more of our people interested in what 
government is all about today. 

Brapvey: I certainly think so! It is written so informally and 
yet contains so much interesting information—and good 
sense—that you don’t want to stop. And it’s pretty lively at 
times, too; the discussions get even hotter than they do in 
here. 

Stupent: Well, Doc, if you want to get a little more interest 
out of us in this course in American Government, why don’t 
you make it our text? You seem to be quite steamed up 
about the book. 

BrapLey: So you're trying the Socratic method on me, are 
you? Id say it would be worth trying—plus, say, something 
like The U. S. Government Manual to provide certain facts 
you students are supposed to know. Don’t ask me why you 
ought to know them; I think every citizen—and that means 
you, too—should know some of these facts as a background 
for checking the ideas he holds. With Beard for the ideas 
and some source-books of current facts, you have a pretty 
sound basis for understanding American government and 
politics. 
Queens College 
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The American Colonies Revisited 
ORIGINS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, by John C. Miller. 

Little, Brown. 519 pp. Price $3.50, postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 
THE TWELVE YEARS (1764-76) oN wHicH JoHN C. MILLER 
focuses attention in his “Origins of the American Revolution” 
have particularly significant interest today as they cover the 
period of history in which the beginnings of both the Ameri- 
can nation and the British Empire were taking shape. These 
years immediately preceded the beginning of “that revolu- 
tion” which, as the author states in his concluding sentence 
“has not yet.ended.” 

Not since Herbert L. Osgood’s monumental history of 
“The American Colonies in the 18th Century” has anyone 
marshaled and analyzed the events leading up to the American 
revolution so painstakingly and objectively as Mr. Miller. 
The “determination of the British government not to yield 
one jot of its sovereignty over the colonies”; the military 
preparations which were made in the colonies “not to destroy 
British sovereignty but to protect American liberty”; the goal 
of the colonies “to reform the British Empire not to with- 

_ draw from it”; the irreconcilable conflict between the pre- 
vailing ideal in England for “the maintenance of the estab- 
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lished order” and that in the colonies where “Liberty wa 
regarded as the highest goal of human effort”; are reviewec 
with scholarly exactitude in a vividly recaptured atmosphere 
John Dickinson’s unavailing appeasement, which caused Johr 
Adams to characterize him as “a piddling genius”; the con 
trast between the rigid New England tories and the more 
politically minded New York aristocrats headed by the Etor 
educated Delanceys and the Livingstons; Charles James Foo 
and Edmund Burke who were friendly to the colonies but 
“were not of the group which was ruling England,” helf 
the reader to share something of Mr. Miller’s perspective. 
In the decade before Bunker Hill, ideas were the weapon: 
rather than guns. The prophets of the revolution were ir 
England no less than in the colonies, with Tom Paine anc 
his strident expositions on “Natural Law” echoing the phil 
osophy of John Locke. When Tom Paine in “Commor 
Sense” called George III a “hardened  sullen-temperec 
Pharaoh,” he “broke the ice” by calling for 2 declaration of 
independence. Almost overnight the King became “the in 
carnation of evil as previously he had been the embodiment 
of every virtue.” This articulated the theretofore unspoken 
thought of the people. “The question of Independence was 
decided not in the Continental Congress but in the state: 
where the issue was threshed out in popular assemblies anc 
meetings.” Jefferson himself intended the Declaration of 
Independence to be “an expression of the American mind.” 
The rebellion, which the British regarded as a civil war. 
was to decide the issue of secession in the affirmative bj 
force of arms. Four score and ten years later, our own Civil 
War was to decide, paradoxically, to reverse much of the 
constitutional argument upon which our revolution had itsell 
been predicated. 
Cornwall, N. Y. 
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Away Out in Front 


TOWARDS AN ABIDING PEACE, by R. M. Maclver. Macmillan. 19% 
pp. Price $2.50, postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 


IN HIS LAST PARAGRAPH ProFEssor MacIvER PERHAPS SUPPLIES 
the answer which he would make to the reviewer who finds 
his book wishful beyond the realm of the immediately possi 
ble. For he concludes: “If we are too idealistic, so long a: 
our vision is directed to concrete applications and not to ab 
stractions, we are likely to advance further than in any 
other way.” : 
But what of his “concrete applications”? How concrete 
are they? They are built upon a discerning and, to my wa} 
of thinking, penetrating analysis of international difficulties 
The author’s feeling for the “expanding community” make: 
sense in the long look. In his discussien of the “price o} 
peace” and the terms for its attainment, he has wise thing 
to say about limitations upon national sovereignty, about the 
impulse to growth and change among ethnic groups, abou’ 
the power of an international authority to enforce its reg 
tions, about “restitution, self-determination, and aggrandize 
ment.” Finally, his proposals on the economic front are it 
the vanguard—removal of barriers to international trade 
equal access to raw materials, stable monetary systems, : 
freer international flow of capital. 
The consideration of a “framework of an internationa 
order” is a thoughtful presentation of a plan of executive 
legislative and judicial activity at the supernational level. 
On ‘the score of omission, it is surprising that there 1 
scarcely a reference to the cartel problem. Nor is there real 
istic mention of the resistances to be encountered from speci 
groups within nations as well as by nations themselves 1 
specific phases of the proposed program. A prevalent blin 
spot (on what is in relation to the author’s total theme 
subordinate point) is reflected in his unwillingness to concei 
that “economic democracy” may have some operational realit: 
and validity as kindred to “administrative democracy” (t 
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consent, delegations of authority, participation in policy de- 
sisions, in the conduct of corporations and industries. To dis- 
miss problems in this area by allusions to a “corporative sys- 
fem, is to oversimplify and ignore a basic and, I believe 
remediable difficulty in the content and administration of our 
economic and industrial agencies. 

I hope the Washington peace planners read this book. But 
until the ideas have the concurrence of a wide cross-section 
of our citizenship, as well as that of some other nations and 
ational leaders, I have doubts about their potency. Professor 
Maclver is way out in front and surely that is a necessary 
place for some thinkers to be. However, there also have to 
9 others closer to the mind of plain people who will “get in 
here and pitch” in today’s game with today’s players. 

Vew York Orpway Trap 


Conditions of War and Peace 


MODERN JAPAN AND SHINTO NATIONALISM 
University of Chicago Press. 178 pp. Price $2. 


AMERICA’S ROLE IN ASIA, by Harry Paxton Howard. Howell, Soskin. 
463 pp. Price $3. 


THE FIGHTING FRENCH, by Raoul Aglion. Holt. 314 pp. Price $3. 
a aia RUSSIA, by Maurice Hindus. Doubleday, Doran. 395 pp. Price 


» by D. C. Holtom. 


-LANS FOR WORLD PEACE THROUGH SIX CENTURIES, by Syl- 
vester John Hemleben. University of Chicago Press. 227 pp. Price $2.50. 


Postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 


[HE TWENTIETH CENTURY HAS BEEN MARKED BY THE SIMUL- 
ameous emergence of two aggressive powers which, in- 
pired as never before in history by belief in racial mission, by 
| unique regard for military values, and by a strange propen- 
ity for obedience and discipline, prepared methodically for 
vorld hegemony. Their proudly confessed ideal of a garrison 
tate was irreconcilably opposed to the liberal concepts which 
aad gained a strong hold over mankind in the nineteenth 
entury and had even penetrated Germany and Japan. Now 
hese two powers declared open warfare upon these liberal 
Nestern principles. Germany hoped, by the control of the 
ands between the North Sea and the Persian Gulf and Cas- 
ian Sea, to create an impregnable position from which to 
mpose her will on mankind; Japan envisioned a similar 
sition for herself by the control of the Chinese mainland..A 
asting peace can be achieved, once their aspirations are de- 
eated, by confining these two aggressive powers in such a 
vay that they can launch no further attempt to conquer the 
vorld. Britain, Russia, France, China, and the United States, 
y their united efforts in different stages, have contributed so 
ar to frustrate German and Japanese ambitions. Their con- 
inued and closer cooperation can not only disarm these two 
owers but perhaps bring about a change in their funda- 
nental philosophies and integrate them into a common 
vorld of liberty under law. 

Dr. Holtom’s scholarly book is of great interest for an 
nderstanding of Japanese philosophy and of its fundamental 
imilarity with that prevailing in Germany. Though his book 
not easy reading, it should be most warmly recommended 
s one of the indispensable firsthand accounts of the Japanese 
uind. Dr. Holtom, the leading non-Japanese authority on 
hintoism, has written out of a deep sympathy with the 
ipanese people and in a charitable hope for the better side of 
lipponism, which only future events can justify. 

Mr. Howard is not a theologian, but a journalist who has 
ved in Japan and China for many years. His book lacks 
e scholarly and charitable restraint of Dr. Holtom’s work; 
covers most of the Far East and it is written in a strong 
id lively way with outspoken opinions on the main forces 
ud leading personalities at work in the Far East. His criti- 
m of Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek and of Mahatma 
andhi, their policies.and their parties, are well worth pon- 
ing, but many observers may not share his firm belief in 
‘immediate democratic capacities of the oriental masses. 
erty under law and respect for individual freedom is a 
th that demands time to mature. Both books show some 
e complexities with which one half of the global war 
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By H. W. Von Loesecke 


Author of “Outlines of Food Technology” 


A timely book on a new and important industry 
that will play a vital role in our National food 
economy. It is the only book on this industry in 
which more than $150,000,000 is already invested 
in the United States! In a succession of condensed 
chapters is contained up-to-the-minute informative 
material on the various steps involved in the drying 
and dehydration of foods, types of equipment used, 
the dehydration of vegetables, dairy products, fish 
and meats, including specific figures for moisture 
content, yield, processing losses and drying temper- 
atures, plant sanitation factory cost, packaging, stor- 
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confronts us. Compared with them, the other half presents a 
more familiar pattern. ' 
Both Germany and Japan originally hoped to achieve vic- 
tory by avoiding war on two fronts. For Japan, China repre- 
sented the western front; the U.S.A. and the British and 
Dutch Empires the eastern front. The German Reich found 
itself between the French Empire on the west and the USSE 
on the east. Stalin’s pact with Hitler enabled the Reich to 
throw its whole force against France alone. But at the very 
moment that insufficient numbers, preparation and spirit, 
opened European France to the invader, a member of the 
French Imperial forces heard, on the border of Africa and 
Asia, an unknown French voice over the London radio: “Has 
the last word been said? All hope gone? Is the defeat final? 
No! France is not alone... . This war is a world war... . 
Get in touch with me... . France will not be extinguished. 
. . .” These words of General de Gaulle, heard by Raoul 
Aglion in that critical month of June when the British Em- 
pire standing alone saved mankind from being overrun by 
Germany's triumphant armies, decided Aglion’s future course; 
the movement of French resistance was born in London and 
in the French Empiré, and one of the greatest chapters in 
French history began. Mr. Aglion tells the story simply and 
directly. It is a moving report of a heroic venture, and of the 
rebirth of a nation out of understanding, courage, and faith. 
One year later, in June 1941, Germany broke the pact of 
friendship with Stalin and turned against Russia, forgetting 
that the Russian Empire, in contrast to the French Empire, 
had to its advantage preparation, material and psychological, 
for this war. Hitler’s success in France could not be repeated 
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Charles de. Coster’s famous novel of the last century, “The 
Glorious Adventures of Tyl Ulenspiegl,’’ makes its first com- 
plete appearance in a popular English edition. A great living 
Belgian, Frans Masereel, has made a hundred woodcut illustra- 
tions for his country’s classic. The vigorous translation is by 
Allan Ross Macdougall. Pantheon Books, Inc. 496 pp. Price 
$3.50, postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 
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in Russia; but as in France, the war kindled in Russia a deey 
national feeling, a fanatical hatred for the national enemy, ¢ 
devoted love for the national soil and traditions. Mr. Hindus 
who knows and loves Russia, and has from the beginning 
shown a deep faith in the abilities of the Russian people anc 
government, has written the most detailed description of th 
new spirit animating Russia’s war of national liberation. Th 
value of his book consists in the very fact that he does no 
write about visits by American or British emissaries t 
Moscow, but that he writes of the people themselves, 0: 
Russia’s new society, of women and children. g he book suffer: 
from~excessive length and discursiveness, but it is a valuable 
portrait of the new Russia so totally different from that en 
visaged twenty years ago by so many hopeful observers 0 
the communist experiment, 

The second war for the world surpasses the first, both it 
the breadth of territory involved and in the depth of th 
upheaval in the popular mind. Occupied China and Russia 
and also the nations of German-dominated Europe are under 
going changes, unprecedented devastation, and suffering. We 
still know too little of them to be certain of future trends 
but in any case the need for a world organization to dete 
aggressors and to prevent a holocaust will be more urgent a 
the end of the present war than ever before. Professo 
Hemleben has done a useful job in a very rapid survey 0 
former peace plans. The conclusion at which he arrives i 
that states like individuals must be subject to law. Bu 
though this general principle will be readily accepted, th 
problem of establishing an enduring peace after this war wil 
be of great complexity. It can be solved only by the clos 
collaboration of the five great powers which, under variou 
circumstances and to varying degrees, have jointly stoo 
against the German and Japanese attempts at world domina 
tion. It will be their responsibility to maintain world orde 
by their combined strength in the service of liberty unde 
law, growing under conditions of peace in Russia and Chine 
and perhaps even-in Germany and Japan. 2 
Smith College Hans Kon 
Program Notes of a Reporter 
THE FRUITS OF FASCISM, by Herbert L. Matthews. Harcourt, Brag 

341 pp. Price $3, postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 

ALL WHO HAVE BEEN CONSCIOUS OF CURRENT EVENTS FOR TH 
past twenty years have been privileged to witness, act by ac 
in the rise and fall of Mussolini and his Fascisti, one of th 
great personal and political dramatic performances of a 
time. Now, in the final intermission before the epilogue 
most of us are thinking back to the beginning of the pla 
and, though some may remember isolated lines or scenes the 
happened to strike us here and there, few could retell th 
story except in barest outline.- : 

Fortunately- at this moment we are offered Herbert I 
Matthews’s complete volume of notes on the program. In _ 
we can find a clear record of all the principal parts of th 
action, with honest and intelligent comment, and a wealt 
of quotations from the mouths of the chief characters. Ne 
only will this review help us to appreciate fully whatever 
still coming on the stage, but, as we shall surely take on 
copy home, it will be valuable for refreshing our memori 
in the future. But by itself, this souvenir will never mal 
the drama live for our grandchildren. j 

It is time that criticism was brought to bear on such bool 
as this, for all their value in factual record and timelines 
in point of style and composition. The title here sugge 
an historical essay, critical, dramatic, or both. There 
enough authentic history within the covers to make a got 
textbook. But there is neither art nor formality in the | 
ganization of the material. It is merely there, linked loos 
in paragraphs, divided chronologically into chapters. It m 
neither easy study nor fluent reading, and, as the publis 
obviously have had the evening fireside more in view 
the library cubicle, the latter is the greater pity. I 


author had built up his historical narrative with the same 
wt with which he composes his ‘journalistic dispatches, he 
would have woven quotations so strongly into the integral 
pattern of his tale, for instance, that he would not have had 
(0 follow any with such a question as this: “Are these not the 
words of one who moves, as in a Greek tragedy, to his fear- 
‘ul end?” 

Mr. Matthews has done us a service in giving us his notes. 
ft remains for someone else to write the script. 
St. James, L. 1., N.Y. WitiiAm R. Huntinctron 


Look at Their Record 


EUROPE’S CHILDREN: 1939-1943, by Thérése Bonney. Pri Ss 
direct of Thérése Bonney, c/o National City Bank, New York. apes 


AMERICAN COUNTERPOINT, by Alexander Alland, with an in- 
troduction by Pearl S. Buck. John Day. 158 pp. Price $3, postpaid by 
Survey Associates, Inc. 


DEDICATION—TextT anp Pictures oF THE Unitep Nations, arranged 
by Keith Warren Jennison. Holt. 95 pp. Price $2.50, postpaid by Survey 
Associates, Inc. i 


PHOTOGRAPHS SHOW NO MORE THAN THE EYE CAN SEE—IF ONE 
excepts the photograph in a recent book on Britain which 
picked up a ghost in one of that country’s great homes. But 
the grouping of photographs can do much more, can say 
whatever the compiler wishes to say. Here are three “picture 
books,” each designed to convey a particular message. 

Thérése Bonney eloquently pleads the case of the starving, 
desolate children of wartorn Europe, urging that they be fed 
before it is too late. She forces the reluctant eyes of the com- 
fortable to look at the young people she has seen in France, 
Spain, England, Sweden, and Finland since 1939. “This is the 
truth for which I vouch,” she says of her deeply moving 
photographic record. 

Alexander Alland, another of our outstanding social 
photographers, came to this country only twenty years ago. 
To make his album of the American family he selected in- 
dividuals and groups from more than fifty nationalities and 
races. He thinks it high time to remind the snobbish among 
us that we were all immigrants at some point; time to impress 
upon the intolerant that the United States is no melting pot 
but an infinitely rich mosaic of the peoples of the earth. 

Keith Jennison assembled the striking photographs in 
“Dedication” from many sources and accompanies them with 
brief passages from speeches made by leaders of the United 
Nations. The combined effect has so much of the unity, 
grandeur, and humility of the Gettysburg Address that the 
book’s concluding passage seems logical and inevitable: “It 
is rather for us to be here dedicated to the great task remain- 
ing before us.” Here is another call to high resolution in a 
great war. Fiorence Lors KrEttoce 


A Formula a Medical Care 


KAISER WAKES THE DOCTORS, by Paul de Kruif. Harcourt, Brace. 
: 158 pp. Price $2, postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. - 
Mr. Kaiser HAS SET UP HEALTH INSURANCE PLANS FOR HIS 
workers on the huge scale that his shipyards and other plants 
invite, with their units of 20,000 to 70,000 employes; he has 
made the plans voluntary, but most of the workers join. The 
plans offer every needed medical service; they provide this 
urough admirably built hospitals and clinics, with staffs of 
alaried doctors working in group practice; they do this at a 
st of about $30 per year per worker—7 cents a day; and 
ae yield a surplus over cost which will pay off the invest- 
ment in hospital buildings and equipment in less than five 
ears. 
- Mr. Kaiser and his chief physician, Dr. Sidney Garfield, the 


these group practice insurance plans at Coulee Dam. That 


thich contributed not only to the workers’ welfare but to 
. Kaiser’s central interest, productive efficiency. Then, Mr. 
er had experience with the Procurement and Assignment 
e in the Pacific Coast states which he thought for a 
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econd hero of the book—there’s no heroine—had tried out. 


experience convinced Mr. Kaiser that he had something 
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THE UNEMPLOYED 
By Dr. Eli Ginzberg 


Author of “Grass on the Slag Heaps’’, etc. 


This volume will be of special interest to social workers, as 
well as to a wide audience of public and business officials, 
because it is the only one which treats of the unemployment 
during the great depression of the thirties in terms of its 
human consequences. And, through some two hundred case 
histories, it dramatizes those consequences in a way that pointe 
clearly to wiser methods of handling probable postwar un- 
employment. “This book will satisfy the social scientist, the 
intellectually curious and those who are determined to erase 
the scourge of unemployment from our national life.”— 
CORRINGTON GILL, former assistant administrator, WPA. 
“Should be carefully studied not only by those whose job it 
is to deal with the jobless, but also by those who are con- 
cerned with maintaining employment at a stable _ level.”’-— 
ISADOR LUBIN, Commissioner of Labor Statistics, U. S. 
Department of Labor. $4.00 


GROUP EXPERIENCE 


The Democratic Way 


By Bernice Baxter, Ph.D. and 
Rosalind Cassidy, Ed.D. 


Here is a study of actual experiences with group leadership 
im such typical situations as city block organization under the 
Office of Civilian Defense, and summer camp activities under 
trained leadership. How leadership is democratically exercised 
in face-to-face groups, and how such groups can forward the 
processes of basic education are considered in specific terms 
and general principles. It is a valuable guide for all who are 
preparing youth for participation in democracy, and a valu- 
able text for educators in both formal and informal leader- 
ship relations. $2.50 


INTERCULTURAL EDUCATION 


IN AMERICAN SCHOOLS 
Proposed Objectives and Methods 


By William E. Vickery & Stewart G. Cole 


The Harlem, Detroit and other race riots compel thoughtful 
citizens to ask: How can we hold up democracy as the hope 
of the world when we still have much to learn about how to 


make it work for all at home? This volume, the first in a. 


series, places responsibility for cultivating sympathetic under- 
standing and handling of the interrace and intercultural prob- 
lem squarely on our schools and gives teachers a practical 
program for doing ' something about it. No educator, and no 
social worker, who comes face to face with this explosive 
problem, can afford to overlook the constructive suggestions 
in this book. $2.00 


CHILD DEVELOPMENT AND 


GUIDANCE IN RURAL SCHOOLS 
“By Ruth Strang and Latham Hatcher 


a 


Here is the first book to bring together adequately in one vol- 
ume the story of vocational guidance practices for rural com- 
munities in the larger setting of the whole problem of child 
development work, “I like this very much. It is simple, inter- 
esting, positive and practical. It is very much needed and will 
be extremely useful.”—-FANNIE DUNN, Professor of Education, 
Department of Rural Education, Teachers College, Columbia. 
“I am convinced it will shortly become the ‘Bible’ of every 
rural teacher.."—PROF. IMAU E. SCHATZMANN, University of 
North Carolina. Of invaluable aid to teachers, guidance officers 
_and students in schools of education. : $2.50 
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while was trying (with American Medical Association back- 
ing) to prevent his getting or keeping doctors. Mr. Kaiser 
opened up the issue in Washington last November betore 
Senator Pepper’s committee, and he faced and overfaced Dr. 
Morris Fishbein. Thereafter, the medical opposition on the 
West Coast vanished and an editorial in Dr. Fishbein’s 
Journal of the American Medical Association praised the 
quality of care given by the Kaiser physicians. So Mr. Kaiser, 
as he explained to the National Association of Manufacturers 
last spring and to a national radio audience in September, 
now has a formula for medical care for the people of 
America. Let industry buy or build hospitals or clinics, or- 
ganize salaried medical staffs, offer services to workers, where 
necessary to their families also . . . “so that the fees from 
[these] organized medical centers will provide profits which 
will be available, not only for extensions, improvements, and 
research, but for the adequate compensation of medical 
service.” 

How far would most employers, big or little, undertake 
such plans with or without the cooperation of the unions in 
their industries? How could other people in cities and in 
rural sections come in? Mr. Kaiser segregates the finances 
of his plan through a nonprofit foundation. How would that 
scheme operate and under what control, if on a vast scale? 
Many medical and financial questions arise, along with tough 
issues of industrial and public policy. These the book does 
not attempt to meet, but its story is true, timely, and of first 
rate importance to medicine and the public. The medical 
efficiency and the financial economy of group medical prac- 
tice, as contrasted with individual, competitive, fee-for-service 
practice are dramatized with a vigor which should make a 
popular issue out of what has been too long merely a tech- 
nical one. MicuaEt M. Davis 
Committee on Research in Medical Economics 


A Medical Epic 


THE CONQUEST OF EPIDEMIC DISEASE: A CuHaprtzr In THE His- 
TORY oF IpEaAs, by Charles-Edward Amory Winslow. Princeton University 
Press. 411 pp. Price $4.50, postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 


HERE WE CAN WELCOME THE PRODUCT OF DEVOTION, THE 
scholarship of a worshiper of the thought that creates the 
fact. The history of ideas is the basic structure of which the 
problem of epidemic disease is a fraction, made now so fascin- 
ating in retrospect and so vivid to our present concern and 
future hopes that the story unfolded is of cultural and literary 
importance of the first order. 

Collaboration over the years, maturity of attitude, charm 
of collateral reference, a fine intuition to bridge the centuries 
and bring all time and its sequences of human episodes 
within easy reach; these are the features that mark this gen- 
erous book of knowledge. 

The eighteen chapters sweep us along from demons to 
Chapin, from imaginings to accomplishments, from philos- 
ophy to science. 

After the world of demons, and passing on beyond the 
wrath of God into the era of metaphysical medicine, the stu- 
dent, teacher or practitioner of the arts and sciences of human 
biology comes upon the then new universe of natural law. 
We learn the meaning of the teaching power of human de- 
vastation by plague, leprosy and syphilis which enforced the 
conceptions of causation of epidemics which faced the first 
epidemiologist, Hieronymus Fracastorius. 

Thought, reasoning on evidence, overwhelming mass ex- 
perience, fixed in contemporary opinion of the early fifteenth 
century the contagion of disease from sick to well, the role 
of corrupted air, and the cause of this in putrifying matter, 
related, as they saw it, to planetary meteorology and conjunc- 


tion with features of seasons and weathers, and added to these 


individual predisposition. 

‘To Fracastorius is properly credited the conception of self- 
propagating, transmissible entities, or germs, as causes of a 
variety of communicable diseases, the belief and principle 
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_ tical philosopher he presents to us concrete problems wh c 


he thinks are necessary 


which brought preventability within practicable reach. 

The living contagium was presently seen as moving crea- 
tures of dimensions and forces, and we are ready for Syden- 
ham and his long dominance as the English Hippocrates to 
the end of the seventeenth century and beyond. 

The Last of the Plague Tractates, the Enigma of Yellow 
Fever, and the now familiar Sanitary Awakening of the 
middle nineteenth century carry us to the presence of the 
three pioneer epidemiologists, Budd, Panum and Snow, the 
companions of every hopeful student of public health who has 
been well brought up. ce 

And so to the science of today’s- epidemiology, university 
departments, officers of civil government, the trustees of these 
many centuries of evolutionary thought. 

Delightful reading, a liberal introduction to nations and 
personalities, sound science, broad scholarship and a charming 
form, all these, and a well-made book with index, chapter 
summaries, abundant and accurate references, and what more 
could one ask for? This book will go far and live long, be- 
ing of sound substance and a joy to the thinking mind. 

Haven Emerson, M.D. 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, Columbia University 


Postwar Planning for Industry 


GOVERNMENT, BUSINESS AND VALUES, by 
Harper. 52 pp. Price $1 


GOVERNMENT AND BUSINESS TOMORROW, by Donald R. Rich- 
berg. Harper. 194 pp. Price $2.50. 


Postpaid by-Survey Associates, Ine. 


Beardsley Rum. 


THESE ARE TWO BOOKS ON THE SAME SUBJECT BY MEN HIGHLY 
qualified to give sound views on postwar planning for in- 
dustry. Mr. Ruml is the treasurer of one of our largest 
department stores and chairman of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York. Mr. Richberg has had exceptional experience 
as counsel for city, state, and federal governments, for na- 
tional labor organizations, for national associations of smal] 
businessmen, and for the managers of some of our largest 
business enterprises. They both speak with a background o 
knowledge based on experience. q 

Mr. Ruml’s is a little book of some fifty pages. It includes 
two university addresses, one on government and business, 
and the other on government and values. 4 

How should the area of rule-making be apportioned be- 
tween government and industry? This is his main thesis. 
The individual, he tells us, is subject to a world of rules, a 
major part of which come from business itself. If the in- 
dividual is to be free, his consent to the rule-making of in- 
dustry must be a consent based on full employment and an 
opportunity to go elsewhere to do business if these rules do 
not suit him. The absence of this choice is monopoly, and 
government should, accordingly, foster competition. ) 

Assuming as he does that the elimination of mass unem- 
ployment is one of the first requisites for the postwar period, 
he tells us how that responsibility should be divided between 
government and business. . 

The chapter on government and values is exceedingly in- 
teresting, particularly its discussion of education for the 
future and the enlargement of that spiritual area which } 
calls “homefulness” in which man finds himself at home 
content in his environment. 

The book needs to be read slowly and reflectively. It deals 
in highly condensed form with basic principles, clearly stated 
but without illustrations of their application. These the 
reader must both supply and test from his own experience 
The reader who thinks as he reads will find these two ad- 
dresses stimulating and helpful. ee 

Mr. Richberg does not stop at generalizations. As a pr 


he undertakes to answer. He analyzes the essentials of fr 
enterprise, and distinguishes between those regulations which 

: to preserve it, and those which as 
necessarily unjust to it. ee 


On labor relations he reviews the facts of our industrial 
istory so far as labor and business are concerned, and tells 
s what should be done to make sense and harmony where 
now confusion and discord. He discusses the opportunities 
nd obligations of management and organized labor in the 
ostwar world, and gives the essentials of their proper rela- 
onship, as he sees them. 

Mr. Richberg has given us an excellent public relations 
rogram. This is a “must” book for those who want to know 
yhat we are fighting for now, and the kind of America we 
ope to make at the end of the war. 
lew York GrorcE W,. ALcER 


Tow to Deal with Anti-Semitism 


VERCOMING ANTI-SEMITISM—A Srupy 1x Pustic RELaTiIons. by 
Solomon Andhi Fineberg. Harper, 225 pp. Price $2, postpaid by Survey 
Associates, Inc. 


JF THE MAKING OF RECENT BOOKS AND ARTICLES CONCERNING 
ae Jewish problem there has been virtually no end. And that 
uite understandably. For anti-Semitism has revealed itself 
0 be a matter of vast social import. Yet, for all the large 
urrent literature on the subject, there is one aspect on which 
ery little has been written—the urgent question of the pro- 
edures whereby prejudice against Jews is best to be dealt 
vith. Indeed, for all practical purposes it may be said of 
nti-Semitism, as it is so often said of the weather, “Every- 
ody talks about it but nobody does anything.” 

It is this significant lack which Rabbi Solomon Fineberg 
eeks to remedy in his recently published “Overcoming ‘Anti- 
emitism.” 

Rabbi Fineberg does not aspire after the academic, the 
heoretical, or the erudite. He is concerned only with pro- 
iding Jews primarily, but non-Jews of good will also, with 
imple, commonsensical rules for dealing with anti-Semitism. 
Nithin the limits of his purpose, he has written a sane, 
valanced, and useful book. 

Underlying his presentation are three basic assumptions. 
‘irst, the ultimate causes of anti-Semitism are to be found, 
lot in the accidents of individual behavior, but in deep seated 
conomic, political, cultural, and psychic forces. Second, anti- 
Yemitism is obviously not an evil which can be disposed of by 
ews alone; it constitutes even more of a challenge to non- 
ews or, to put it more accurately, to society as-a~whole. 
Third, Jews have the right to be Jews and to follow their 
wn. traditions. 

Against this background Rabbi Fineberg outlines a course 
yf action. He offers guidance for the proper evaluation of 
inti-Semitic tendencies and incidents. He analyzes the tricks 
if the professional anti-Semite, and suggests how these may 
ye countered. He urges upon Jews the importance of bal- 
ince and poise in the presence of provocation. But most of 
ill he lays his faith in positive procedures: long range edu- 
ational programs on the part of Jews; the establishment of 
elations of friendship between Jews and non-Jews both on 
in individual and organizational basis; the participation by 
lews in communal and civic enterprises; the preservation of 
he democratic spirit and process, and its application not only 
© politics but to economics as well. Last of all, he recom- 
mends to the Jews of each community that they establish 
ocal defense agencies to deal with their special circumstances 
wuthoritatively and systematically. 

Sanity- and: sobriety mark the entire presentation. Rabbi 
Fineberg has no illusions. He knows the full gravity and 
tubbornness of the problem. He does not for a moment 
magine that any single device will wipe out anti-Semitism, 
nor that the situation can by any means be substantially 
fected in anything less than long sweeps of time. He 1s 
ealistic but hopeful. 

There are, however, weaknesses in the author’s argument. 
[o this reviewer he seems to have underplayed the role of 
rganized Christianity in fostering the anti-Jewish temper. 
Recognizing the economic motivation behind group prejudice, 
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Freedom from want 


The Pillars 
Of Security 


By Sir William H. Beveridge 


Here are concrete, practical, and judicious 
proposals by a man deeply concerned with the 
ideal of the greatest good for the greatest num- 
ber—the author of the famous Beveridge Plan. 
“No serious student of the problems and chal- 
lenges of the post-war world can afford to miss 


it.’—Philadelphia Record. $2.50 


A primer for tomorrow 


War’s End 
and After 


By Stuart Chevalier 


A sound, informal approach to the problems 
of a post-war world as seen through the eyes 
of three typical and average Americans, with 
widely different points of view and_back- 
grounds. “The sanest volume on such matters 
that has yet appeared—should be required 
reading in the higher schools and universities 
—and by every member of Congress.”—Norfolk 
Ledger-Dispatch. $2.75 


A weapon of war 


The Structure 


of Morale 
By J. T. MacCurdy 


A practical application of psychology to prob- 
lems of social behavior in war-time. A trained 
psychologist here discusses the questions of 
morale in total war, fear among soldiers and 
civilians, fitness for leadership, and the or- 
ganization of manpower. $2.00 
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Free China’s 
New Deal 


By Hubert Freyn 


An authentic and stirring record of China’s 
heroic fight to rebuild and reshape herself 
even in the midst of war. Here is the story of 

- her gradual change from a feudal state to a - 
democracy adapted to modern ways of living, 
despite famine, poverty, disease and ‘war. $2.50 
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he is vague and inadequately detailed as to methods for neu- 
tralizing it. Occasionally, in urging poise upon Jews, he 
seems to be guilty of overcaution. Again he recommends the 
establishment of Jewish civic protective agencies In every 
sizeable community to which individual Jews shall defer as 
a matter of self-discipline. Yet he does not insist on a demo- 
cratic base for these agencies—a precondition without which 
such self-discipline-can reasonably neither be asked for nor 
expected. prt 
Despite these deficiencies in the tactic which Rabbi Fine- 
berg outlines, his book remains a valuable and lucid contri- 
bution to realistic action against one of the most dangerous 
and complex of the evils which now beset .our society. 
MILTON STEINBERG 


Rabbi, Park Avenue Synagogue, New York 


Now It Is Told 


UNDER COVER, by John Roy Carlson. Dutton. 544 pp. Price $3.50, post- 
paid by Survey Associates, Inc. 


A VICTORY OF NO MEAN PROPORTION IN THE FIGHT AGAINST 
fascism in 1943 has been the publication and the immediate 
rise to the top of the best seller list of “Under Cover,” a 
factual account of the adventure of a young man who, for 
four years beginning in 1938, investigated subversive activi- 
ties of Nazis and Nazi sympathizers in the United States. 

This volume is certainly not literature. It is, however, a 
stellar job of reporting—a job which brought the investigator 
(whose real name is not Carlson) into all manner of personal 
risks as he mingled with members of a score of organiza- 
tions carrying on propaganda calculated to make America 
go fascist. 

Two implications emerge as one follows Mr. Carlson's 
adventures in this propaganda underworld. First, in “Under 
Cover” we read one of the most frightening and significant 
news stories of. our generation, a story that the respectable 
press and radio chains played down so much that most 
Americans were unaware of the formidable conspiracy, 
blessed by the fascist dictators, to make the United States 
part of their new order. The story was played down, perhaps, 
because it was too hot to handle—that is, too closely related 
to business and religious groups who might hurt advertising 
and circulation; perhaps because some of the most powerful 
disseminators of news were themselves friendly to some of 
the anti-democratic propaganda movements. The other im- 
plication is that Martin Dies missed or ignored or: merely 
slapped on the wrist most of those subversive operators who 
were really threatening the safety of our country. 

The many senators, congressmen, public officials, and edu- 
cators as well as newspaper publishers and radio station 
owners who followed the Dies line performed a fearful dis- 
service to the American people. It is high time, therefore, 
that the implications of America’s anti-Jew, anti-Negro, and 
anti-labor movements were exposed and that hundreds_ of 
thousands of Americans at last learned what they should have 
been learning from radio stations, newspapers, and the Dies 
committee had these organizations been working for democ- 
racy as consistently as they were giving lip service to it. 

Despite. the fact that the newspaper publisher, Frank 
Gannett, who is mentioned in this book, has tried to have it 
suppressed, or maybe because of that fact, its sale continues 
high. 

It is too bad that Mr. Carlson failed to deal adequately 
with communist propaganda in America. He mentions it 
only to repeat the cliché that it is just as dangerous as 
fascist propaganda. 

He should know that, however much we who are non-com- 
munists may disagree with the communists and their meth- 
ods, we cannot overlook the fact that communist propaganda 
is not anti-Semitic, not anti-Negro, and not anti-labor; it 
lacks this extraordinarily dangerous triple threat to demo- 


cratic and humane decencies. Mr. Carlson should know this 
His book makes clear that the grave threat to Americar 
democracy is in fascist propaganda which has so falsely asso 
ciated all Jews and all labor unions with communism. 
Associate Professor of Education Crype R. MILLE 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


A Sign of Progress 
NEW WORLD A-COMING—InsipE BLACK America, by Roi Ottley 

Houghton, Mifflin. 364 pp. Price $3, postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc 
Mr. OTTLEY BEGINS HIS BOOK WITH A HIsToRY OF HARLEN 
and although he takes us south and west to follow th 
tortured, hopeful advance of the Negro, he never reall 
leaves “the capital of Black America,” because from it we 
can best feel the pulse of the Negro in American life today 
It is a healthy and yet not a steady pulse—the pulse of at 
athlete perhaps with the game not yet won. In this case th 
accelerating game is, of course, World War II; and thi 
stakes are the same old American stakes, life, liberty am 
the pursuit of happiness—and equality, but at home as wel 
as abroad. : 

From this pulse, as Mr. Ottley tells us, we can now hea 
the not so distant beat of India and China (for example 
“the [Pittsburgh] Courier recently added two columnist 
new to Negro journalism: Kumar Goshal, an East Indian 
and Liu Liang-Mu, a Chinese”); behind it we can sense thi 
Negro’s inexorable stand against fascism for “few men under 
stand its dangers better than he”; and the heart that make 
it tick is now constant to race loyalty, “the banner to whicl 
Negroes rally, the chain that binds them together.” 

Because I, too, believe with Mr. Ottley that “the Negro’ 
cause in America is the barometer of democracy,” it follow 
that I find any honest book which can make for an under 
standing of this cause a “good book.” Mr. Ottley is not onlk: 
honest but he is altogether fair—indeed his unimpassione 
approach may be a sign of progress on the barometer of ou 
democracy because it gives his people the dignity of ordinan 
human beings. For persons who prefer the journalist’s style 
here is a colorful and informational book about the Negre 
in present-day American life; and for persons who wan 
the low-down on uptown, here is the book with chapter 
on Father Divine and Joe Louis as well as chapters on th 
Negro leaders who have the prestige of educational, civic 
and national standings. Personally, I am uneasy with thi 


style; it is not that it is flippant, but the journalist’s flair fo 


. “story,” although ingratiating, somehow almost always man 


ages to by-pass the focal points. Certainly “New World A 
Coming,” in spite of its wealth of factual information, i 
not profound. The chapter on “Jews in Negro Life,” fo 
example, does not begin with that all-human, though un 
pretty inclination to “pass the buck,” that is, to make th 
other fellow the under dog, and the chapter on “Executiv 
Order 8802” is neither hard-hitting nor .comprehensive. — 

Still, Mr.Ottley deserves a real hand, and as he takes hi 
bow his unnamed illustrator should bow somewhere in th 
background. Because this fifth book to receive the Houghton 
Mifflin Lifé-in-America award is beautifully gotten out. — 
Council Against Intolerance in America Joun BEckE 


The Philosophy of a Scientist 
Aer ek ae 18 Fee ena Scribner. 247 pp. Pr ic 
WHEN A SCIENTIST PHILOSOPHIZES, ONE MAY EXPECT TW 
varieties of performance. Either he leaves his science behin 
and proceeds to build a philosophic structure which bears n 
relation to science, or he strives to merge his science wit 
his philosophy. Happily, Professor Conklin has given us : 
excellent sample of the latter type of philosophy. So 
does he adhere to scientific discipline that he even refraif 
from making any apologies for science and its role in co 
temporary civilization. He does not accept the thesis th 


—s al 


ience has betrayed us; nor does he believe it proper to call 


lis a scientific age since so few people actually think and | 


ehave scientifically. 


Those readers who have been in the past nourished by | 


rofessor Conklin’s straightforward and refreshing discus- 
ons of biology, and his occasional sallies into the sphere of 
cial philosophy will find nothing surprisingly new in this 
olume. What they will find is an attempt at integration of 


ought. Those who are not familiar with his writing will | 
iscover in these essays a fine summary and synthesis of his 


utlook to life. 

As the title indicates, Professor Conklin asks the age-old 
uestion: What is Man? True to his scientific background, 
is answer comes straight and clear: Man is an animal. In 
ie midst of a devastating war, when pessimism is the easy 
course, he then asks: What are Man’s prospects for the 
ture? And he does not offer a pessimistic response. 
leither is his answer founded upon a simple optimism. So 
r as biological evolution is concerned, there seems to be no 
romise of further differentiation or advance. But so far as 
cial and moral developments are concerned, Professor Conk- 
n sees a future of vast potentialities. His faith is strong. 
wcluded within his credo are the belief that law and order 
here in nature, that nature is intelligible, knowledge and 
ilues are relative, error cannot consequently be avoided, 
eedom is a necessity, and finally that truth is mighty and 
ill prevail. 

Like all humble scientist-philosophers he stops short of 
nality. He is perplexed by man’s inhumanity to man, the 
ill to do evil, and the facts of degeneration. He regards war 
not merely a great disturber, but a negative factor in 
an’s development. Hence, he devotes some attention at 
e end to the problems of peace, and on the very last page 
lds this word of hope: “Practically all the disorders of 
ciety are man-made and can be man-cured. Aggression, 
ranny, hate-war are not forced upon man by a cruel nature; 
ey are purely human in origin and it is in the power of 
an to control or abolish them. No doubt this will be a 
ng and hard task, but time is long, man can learn by ex- 
rience, and some men at least are brave and welcome ad- 
nture.” 

ofessor of Social Philosophy 
ew York School of Social Work, Columbia University 


If-Portrait of an American Genius 


ANK LLOYD WRIGHT: An AvrosiocraPHy. Duell, Sloan & Pearce. 
61 pp. Price $4.50, postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 
RR MORE THAN FORTY YEARS, FRANK Lioyp WRIGHT HAS 
en the most influential and controversial architect on earth. 
ttles have raged in his wake from Chicago to Moscow, 
kyo to Stockholm. At the very time of his denial and 
rsecution in the United States, Dutch and German publica- 
s on his work were stimulating the architectural revolu- 
n that finally lapped our own shores decades later. And 
iy a few years back, when America was ready to senti- 
sntalize him as a venerable martyr, he spurned the role 
sainted Olympian and, nearing seventy, started turning 
t more buildings and battles than ever, his spirit still can- 
kerous, ungenerous, unchastened, experimental, and 
roughly creative. 
Jis autobiography is an historic document, not so much 
4 statement of the philosophy of modern architecture (even 
own work and working prinicples have been better inter- 
d by others), but as the salty Whitmanesque record of a 
liarly native genius. He might have been a musician, a 
lptor, a messianic preacher or politician, or (a generation 
1) a robber baron. But his own personality—the non- 


the autocratic individualist—would probably in any 


aT 
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in English life and politics. 


‘mer, the tireless experimenter and imaginative pro- | 


ve been among his greatest works. And that person- | am aE 
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I CAN GO HOME AGAIN 


By: ARTHUR G. POWELL. The rich, salty memoirs of an 
Atlanta judge who looks back to his boyhood home in the 
Piney Woods of southwest Georgia. Authentic as peanuts 
and sugar cane, this book depicts a region and a people— 
hardshell preachers and circuit-riding lawyers, red-hot ser- 
mons and courtroom fights. Keen, witty, and full of horse 
sense. November 27. $3.50 


RACE AND RUMORS 
OF RACE 
By HOWARD W. ODUM. “The Negroes had bought all 


available ice picks, guns, knives, etc., and were armed, wait- 
ing for the signal” . . . “Negro soldiers asking white women 
for dates.” This book is concerned with 2,000 such inflam- 
matory rumors, reported as a basis for discussing the pecul- 
iar problems of the South and the Negro in relation to the 
total war. October 30. $2.00 


THE HAWTHORN TREE 


By PAUL GREEN. Informal papers on drama and screen, 
education, and the American ideals in wartime—a revolt 
from the sterile and academic, a search for the “living 
branch so fair and clean.” November 27. $3.00 


A HANDBOOK OF 
PRACTICAL FARMING 


By BENJAMIN F. BULLOCK. A useful guide to practical 
farming, containing step-by-step directions for performing 
all necessary tasks on the small farm. November 27. $2.50 


THE ROAD TO SALEM 


By ADELAIDE FRIES. The story of a Moravian commun- 
ity on the Carolina frontier is told by an eye-witness, 
Catharina Ernst, in her “autobiography,” which the author 
has supplemented from other Moravian records. Illustrated. 

October 30. $3.50 
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SOUTHERN UNIONIST 


By ALEXANDER A. LAWRENCE. The biography of | 
'U. S. Supreme Court judge from 1835 to 1867. 
: Ready. $3.00 


RESTORATION PURITANISM: 
A STUDY OF THE GROWTH OF ENGLISH LIBERTY 


By H. G. PLUM. A re-evaluation of the Puritan movement 
Ready. $2.50 
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ality, however unique in its color and complexity, 1s neverthe- 
less so American in its component parts as to have enormous 
significance, social as well as aesthetic. 

Violence attended his career from the start. Sometimes it 
was self-induced, as in his brutal elimination of the other 
draftsmen in the office of his master, Louis Sullivan, or in 
the disgraceful exploitation of workmen at Taliesin in the 
depression. Sometimes it was accidental, as in the fantastic 
tragedy that obliterated his family and the first Taliesin, and 
the fire that destroyed the second. Sometimes, as when the 
Imperial Hotel withstood the great Japanese earthquake, it 
resulted in personal victory and vindication. And sometimes 
it was the penalty for flouting narrow mores, as when he, 
Olgivanna, and their infant were jailed in Minneapolis under 
the Mann act. 

Not only outside violence but inner conflict are prime ele- 
ments in Wright’s personality. Despising money, business 
attitudes, what he calls the “domination of Consumption by 
Production,” and “Grandomania” in cities and buildings, he 
nonetheless demands the Best and Biggest of everything for 
himself, and consistently glorifies in his own actions the doc- 
trine of Survival of the Strongest. Eloquent exponent of the 
free individual, he is a ruthless tyrant with client, contractor, 
friend, and student, proudly contemptuous of the democratic 
art of turning minorities into majorities. He was the first 
architect to understand the creative use of the machine and to 
promote “organic” design, yet is apparently incapable of the 
kind of organic social collaboration that the machine makes 
essential. Contemptuous of the ivory tower, his only remedy 
for cities is nevertheless to destroy them. And, having written 
a remarkably sympathetic appraisal of Soviet people, purposes 
and architecture, and demonstrated their close relationship to 
America, he also includes in this book some political senti- 
ments that are pure America First. 

One must not ask too much. Genius is never consistent, 
rarely cooperative. And probably just such an overweening 
ego was essential for the attack on provincial “good taste” 
and meaningless styles. But the fact remains that Frank 
Lloyd Wright represents only one pole of the dynamic force 
needed for American building today and tomorrow. Beyond 
his exuberant individualism we require another kind of 
genius, men who understand, deeply and creatively, that 
architecture in a democracy is primarily a social art. 
Cambridge, Mass. CATHERINE BAUER 


THE GIST OF IT 


(Continued from page 419) 


tinguished American author. At one of our sessions the presi- 
dent of Czechoslovakia-to-be—Prof. Thomas G. Masaryk— 
ode us with his sincerity and his grasp of the issues at 
stake. 

By early fall we had blocked out a series of war aims and 
these were in proof when the Armistice came on Novem- 
ber 11. There was need for changing only one word. They 
became the peace aims of what we shortly called the League 
. of Free Nations Association—for soon a hundred and then a 
thousand other Americans subscribed to them. The organiza- 
tion meeting was held at The Survey office, and Christina 
Merriam, hitherto of our staff, became its spirited secretary. 

Before the turn of the year, James G. McDonald had suc- 
ceeded Norman Hapgood (named Minister to Denmark) and 
under his chairmanship, the League of Free Nations Associa- 
tion, soon.transmuted into the Foreign Policy Association, was 


one of the few American agencies to make insurgent recom- » 


mendations at Versailles, no less than at Washington, while 
the peace was pending. Both Mr. McDonald and Prof. Joseph 
Chamberlain, his successor to the chairmanship in the Thirties, 
and in turn, Ralph S. Rounds, his successor, had been mem- 
bers of the original Committee on Nothing at All. Professor 


Chamberlain and Agnes Brown Leach, a vice-chairman ul 
this year, are board members of both the Foreign Policy « 
sociation and Survey Associates; as in their time were Lill: 
D. Wald and Judge Julian W. Mack. Jane Addams, Allen 
Burns, Stephen P. Duggan, John Lovejoy Elliott, Alvin 

Johnson, Esther Ogden, Owen R. Lovejoy, Ernest Poc 
James T. Shotwell, Mary K. Simkhovitch—and Arthur K 
logg, were a few of the early participants in both organi 
tions. 

In a somewhat telescoped form, this article appeared as ¢ 
of a sheaf of Anniversary Contributions to Foreign Pol 
Reports for October 15 and is brought out here through 
courtesy of the editors—PK 


THE SOUTH MARCHES ON 
(Continued from page 443) 


facilities are provided for both races—and such facilities ar 
long way from being provided now. Segregation, as has b 
well said, has come to mean discrimination, and a wh 
series of hateful oppressions. That must not be, and ~ 
southerners who are engaged in the movement which t 
article describes realize the fact. I have no right to speak 

any of them except myself, but I believe they also realize t 
any effort to force the abolition of all segregation, over 

protest of a strongly hostile white South, is bound to do 

more harm than good to the Negro. If I were a Negre 
should wish the system done away with, but I hope I sho 
have the intelligence to realize that no lasting benefit wo 
result, so long as the great majority of white southern 
were ranged in opposition. The elimination of segregation 
railways and cross-country bus lines already is becoming 
fact, and similar results for city buses and street cars may 
achieved before long in certain localities. But there are d 
nite limits to what can be profitably attempted in other ar 
of segregation. Those who dissent are unaware of the 01 
whelmingly preponderant sentiment in the white South 
the system’s retention. 

Nevertheless, there is a great deal which the Durhi 
Atlanta-Richmond movement can do, and those who h 
given their time, their thought, and their talents to it, % 
have attended the various meetings at their own expel 
are determined that it shall succeed. In the language of | 
of its recent declarations, it will strive for “the most and. 
best that can be done here and now.” 


DEFEATISM Is ABSENT FROM THE THINKING OF THOSE WHO | 
sponsoring and guiding the movement. They are aw 
that more can be achieved in the border states than in 
Deep South, and their most progressive programs doubt 
will be reserved for those areas. But the Gulf States certai 
will not be overlooked, and some of the greatest rela 
advances of all may be made in just that region, provi 
the projected council secures the proper implementation, y 
a capable paid staff and effective branch offices. 
Better jobs, better health, better education, better farm 
and better welfare, together with more adequately 
guarded political and civil rights, are among the object 
which this movement expects to achieve for the south 
Negro. Its sponsors are convinced that these aims should 
only be realized in the interests of justice, but also in fur 
ance of the self-interested concerns of the South, 
entire economy has been dragged down for generati 
millions of poverty stricken colored people, living on a 
subsistence level, spreading disease, and serving, throu 
fault of their own, as a brake on the wheels of sow’ 
progress. . 
Only those who have attended the series of confer 
this year in the South at which white and black leaders 
discussed these matters, can know the earnestness, the 


will, the mutual regard and the unanimity with which the 
liscussions have proceeded. 

There is reason for confidence that the processes they have 
et in motion will bring important and lasting good, both 
Juring the war and in the perhaps even more difficult post- 
war world. 


HAS RATIONING WORKED? 
(Continued from page 435) 


existing competitive advantages. Even in time of war, we 
feact unfavorably to such a choice. Furthermore, how can 
American consumers be frozen to their retailers? The British 
ound it possible to tie their consumers down only in the 
tioning of food. In this country, with our supermarkets, 
hains, and corner groceries, even that was impossible. 


2, The other method is to start at the bottom, and to issue 
| ration currency to consumers (stamps or coupons or cer- 
aficates, with certain valid dates) in such a way that by 
urning them in consumers may obtain up to the full amount 
yf their ration allowances. This currency, when collected by 
he retailer, is passed by him to his wholesaler, physically 
ar by check, as if it were money, in exchange for goods, and 
n the same way the wholesaler gives it to the producer. At 
he end of the line, it is counted up and compared with the 
shipment of goods from the producer. If it matches, all is 
well; if not, there is initial evidence of an illegal transaction. 
At the beginning of the rationing program, it may be neces- 
ary to give each distributor an allotment or an allowance of 
soupons, directly, to enable him to order his supply before 
he customers have exhausted his stock. 


The Coupon System 


[HIs SYSTEM HAS ALL THE ADVANTAGES THE OTHER SYSTEM 
acks. The consumer can shop anywhere. Retailers and whole- 
alers will still compete in service and other intangibles. Busi- 
less, within the limits of the rationed supply, will be business 
is usual; and most important of all, the supply will get to the 
onsumers as they demand it. - 
The most conclusive argument in favor of the coupon 
ystem of rationing is that it automatically adjusts distribution 
o those changes in population and consumption habits which 
ire characteristic of our war economy. Some towns have 
nushroomed overnight because of war industries and others 
lave dwindled. Gasoline rationing and increased railroad 
raffic have curtailed touring and vacationing and as a result 
ummer resorts have faded away, changing the whole picture 
f consumption in some parts of the country. No system of 
ying consumers to retailers, or of fixing quotas for retailers 
nd wholesalers has been devised which can cope with these 
roblems. oe 
As result, the system of ration currency or “coupon flow- 
ack,” as the rationers themselves call it, has become a uni- 
orm characteristic of American rationing. There are, how- 
ver, powerful economic groups which are opposed to the 
lexibility of the coupon system. Its very advantages to the 
onsumer are a threat to vested trade interests. Corporations 
vith large distributive mechanisms would prefer in some 
ases to have their business frozen for the duration. They do 
ot wish to see their own supplies drawn off to serve the 
utlets of a competitor. Manufacturers of some articles wish 
) keep and cultivate their old customers; they take alarm 
‘ being forced to honor the requests of distributors who are 
angers to them and who may not remain customers after 
> war is over. All these conservative or ossifying tendencies 
) American business have stood in the way of the develop- 
ent of the coupon flowback system. 
The problem is aggravated by the fact that the coupon 
- (Continued on page 464) . 
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flowback system cannot, under war conditions, cover more 
than part of the total business done in any line of production 
and distribution. The rest is destined for government pur- 
chase, and its production and distribution are controlled by a 
complicated series of government orders. To put it graphic- 
ally, the ration currency flows part way up the distribution 
system, and there it meets WPB orders and limitations on 
their way down from the production level. The ensuing 
conflict raises problems of accounting and control for the 
industries involved which are sometimes burdensome and 
often irritating. In general, the industries would prefer one 
set of controls and wish that they could eliminate .the 
complications introduced by OPA in behalf of the civilian 
consumer. 

Since the staffs of the production-controlling agencies are 
necessarily composed, in large measure, of industry execu- 
tives, it is not surprising that the attitudes of these industries 
toward rationing are sometimes carried over into the official 
relations between the production agencies and the OPA. 
Occasionally, therefore, such agencies canalize the urge to 
place rationing under industry control. 

Other factors make it difficult to correlate producing and 
rationing functions. Concentration on production necessities 
and production controls may lead to collisions injurious to 
the rationing system. 


Dangerous Corners 


Taker THE OPA’s MILEAGE RATIONING PROGRAM. GASOLINE WAS 
rationed last December throughout the country in order to 
limit tire use to a 5,000-mile annual average—thus conserving 
existing tires until synthetic tires would be available for 
civilian use. Outside of the gas-starved East, no OPA pro- 
gram has ever been more difficult to impose. Particularly 
in the Southwest, there was rebellion from the first. By every 
means at its command, the OPA sought to convince the 
people that the tire shortage required this extreme measure 
of conservation. 

The program had gotten under way, with a moderate 
foundation of patriotic support even in the gasoline producing 
areas, when William Jeffers, the Rubber Director, came out 
with an optimistic view of the future production of synthetic 
rubber. Tire quotas for civilian use, which had been held 
at a bedrock level by the Civilian Supply Division of WPB, 
were greatly increased by the Rubber Director. Rubber com- 
panies began to print advertisements of their synthetic tires. 
The public began to feel that the rubber shortage was over, 
or almost over. Belief in the necessity of the mileage rationing 
program oozed away. And as a consequence, local boards gave 
out greater rations and the civilian consumption of tires 
necessarily increased. In some states, gasoline rationing be- 
came little more than an annoyance, failing almost com- 
pletely to curtail tire consumption. 

If the synthetic program comes through on the new 
schedule, this sequence of events may have no untoward 
effects on the tire supply and on the American system of 
transportation. The same cannot be said as far as rationing 
is concerned. Disrespect for the OPA’s mileage limitation 
has extended to other rationing programs. The boards and 
the field organization have been beset by doubts; the public 
with suspicion» Rationing has definitely become a more 
difficult task. 

While it-is acknowledged that rationing policies must’ fol- 
low developments in the production field, this illustration 
makes it clear that a rationing program, depending as it does 
on a slowly achieved and slowly changing public opinion 
cannot follow a fast-moving production program around very 


it has flaws and defects, but that, in a way consonant wi 


many sharp corners without upsetting. Another example was 
provided in reverse by the Petroleum Administrator fot 
War. In reducing rather than increasing the supply of gaso. 
line, Mr. Ickes took the corners too fast for the East Coast 
rationing program of the OPA to follow. Clearly there is 
need for greater understanding of the necessities and com- 
plexities of rationing on the production side. 

As result of these and kindred difficulties, however, many 
people have come to the conclusion that the present division 
of wartime controls between production czars on the one 
hand,-and the over-all rationing organization on the other. 
is a mistake. They suggest that, following the British pattern 
more closely, rationing be a function of production authorities. 
From an administrative point of view, the objection to this 
solution is that rationing in America is operated through a 
single system of volunteer boards; that the shift would re; 
quire a different system, and that the war-control mechanism: 
are too far advanced by this time to permit such a drastic 
modification. Aside from the administrative difficulty, how- 
ever, there are more fundamental objections to placing out 
wartime controls on a commodity basis. 

The first of these is the danger to price control. Indeed, 
legislative proposals to shift OPA powers to production 
agencies have usually included the price control function 
along with the rationing function. Such bills have, in a 
measure, represented the pressure of inflationary blocs to in- 
crease prices on food and petroleum. The line against in- 
flation is probably better held by a single price control agency 
than it is by entrusting the interests of consumers to agencies 
which are dominated to a large degree by the interests of 
producers. 

A second fundamental objection is the possibility that 
agencies devoted to the interests of a particular producing 
group will establish controls over distribution which may 
work hardships for the consumer. Quota systems for filling 
stations or grocery stores will, in our rapidly changing econ- 
omy, mean maldistribution. 

In the third place, even if this result were in some measure 
overcome by industry, its solution would probably be. in 
terms of expanding the spheres of interest of existing bust- 
nesses and setting up monopolistic patterns for the future. 
The growth of new enterprises is not furthered by entrusting 
the control of distribution to agencies whose objective is to 
protect and stimulate already established interests. The 
British pattern is looked upon askance by some economic 
thinkers over there as “setting up trusts right and left.” It 
would probably not do at all in a business world as turbulent 
as that of the United States, where competition still has 
great social value. 


AMERICANS NEED NOT BE ASHAMED OF THEIR RATIONING SYS- 
tem. There is a real danger that in the constant flood of 
captious abuse and criticism which is hurled at it by offended 
private and political interests, the public may overlook its 
real accomplishments. Much of the incessant propaganda 
about “long-haired professors” and “bureaucrats” is a smoke. 
screen behind which economic blocs would like to move in. 
partition, and take over rationing for their own purposes. 
Yet the fact remains that it has surmounted its major prob: 
lems. It has kept people warm in winter and_preservec 
essential transportation, when a breakdown of liquid fue 
distribution and automotive transport was a real danger. 
has distributed.foods equitably in spite of the war on 
sea, and the military demands for food. It has prevented the 
wasteful use of such consumer goods as shoes, automobiles 
and typewriters. And it has created an organization capable 
of meeting the problems which other wartime shortages ma’ 
present. 

The surprising thing about our rationing system is not 


our national peculiarities, it works, and works well. _ 
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TOUCHSTONE OF AMERICAN TEMPER 
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Arctic? Hadn’t Alf Curtenius’ father fought under Bolivar in 
the wars for independence in South America—and afterward 
(our uncle, Paul Rawls, was with him) in the Mexican war? 
When in our reading, Cooper’s Leather Stocking Tales gave 
way to the romances of Sienkiewicz, the struggle of the Shea 
came under our Michigan tent ropes. This seemed the way 
of the world. 


Along with the Liberty Pole 


ALONG WITH THE LIBERTY POLE AND ITS FIGHTING INSTINCTS 
was that other heritage which sprang from awareness of the 
human pageant about us; the essential brotherhood of all 
sorts and conditions, races and religions of men whose tradi- 
tions blended in the new adventure of America. 

As so many young midwesterners of the third generation, 
Arthur and I set out for a big city, and in due course began 
three decades of work together on The Survey. New York 
was the gateway of the new immigration. I recall an early 
special number portraying it, under the inspiration of Prof. 
Emily G. Balch, which carried on its cover instead of titles 
the names of the half hundred racial groups concerned. They 
stood for cantos in the same great epic. In our Pittsburgh 
Survey of 1907-10, there were staff members from a dozen 
American cities. Among them, an Italian artist, a Bohemian 
minister, and a Russian engineer shared in this investigation 
of life and labor in the great type-city of the new industrial 
frontier. I spent a summer in Nova Scotia with Jacob Riis, 
the Dane. Through The Survey we were to be thrown not 
only with outstanding Protestant leaders, but with their 
counterparts among Catholics — Archbishop Hanna, Msgr. 
John A. Ryan, Mary Boyle O'Reilly; with such great Jews as 
Felix Adler, Louis Brandeis, Edward Filene and Samuel Fels, 
Julian Mack and Julius Rosenwald, Lillian Wald and Paul 
Warburg. 

We met a leader of the new Zempvos here to raise money 
at the time of a great Russian famine; met Madame Bresh- 
kovsky and Tchaykovsky—grandmother, grandfather of the 
Russian Revolution; interviewed Gregory Gershuni, the all 
but legendary schoolmaster, on his way out from a Siberian 
prison from which he had escaped in a barrel. In good time 
we were to know his pupil, Charney Vladeck, whose face 
still bore the scars of a Cossack’s knout in the 1930’s when 
he led the progressive bloc in New York’s new city council. 

So I might run on. Protestants, Quakers, Jews, Catholics, 
Old Believers, men and women from every faith, fed the 
incoming human stream at the mouth of the Hudson and 
spread out to our Michigan, our Middlewest, our country as 
a whole. They came from old restless hills and valleys abroad 
at the same time that other eager contingents from the 
hinterland of our own continent reached New York like 
the fresh water that meets the tides in its harbor. 

These are clues to why we in America have keys to the 
human quest everywhere. Why, first of all, we are kin to 
those who risk everything for freedom the world round. Why 
we chime in, in our hearts, with their struggles for democ- 
racy. Why I have always held Prof. Franklin H. Giddings’ 
theory of “consciousness of kind” to be sound American 
doctrine. Narrowed, its active principle makes for belliger- 
ence (page Hitler's Aryans); broadened, it widens peace and 
Wipes out ancient hates and divisions, hoary castes and stig- 
nas, in the commingling of democracy. The muster of racial 
tocks in our draft armies is the complement of that union 
»f states Lincoln strove to preserve. We have had the chance 
o ‘experiment with fresh relationships that the world never 
1ad room for before. A new continent for our laboratory! 
What I mean has much to do with the fact that neither 
New England nor the South became nations in themselves, 
(Continued on page 466) 
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and after them, neither the Great Lakes Basin nor the Mis- 
sissippi Valley, the plains nor the Pacific seaboard. This seems 
a paradox when you consider their size, when you remem- 
ber our inveterate bent for independence. The paradox was 
resolved by the larger span of liberty, security, opportunity, 
encompassed in the union of the North American states 
which sprang from our Revolution and held in Civil War. 


Our Border to the North 


Nor WERE THERE BATTERIES WHERE DETROIT LOOKED ACROSS 
a narrow river to the Canadian province of Ontario; or gun- 
boats where a line of dots cut through the blue of Lake Su- 
perior on our school maps. Clearly, neighboring peoples can 
live together, if they will, without fighting and without 
bristling defenses, the cost of which must break their backs. 
That is the story that, ever since the War of 1812, the United 
States and the Dominion of Canada have had to tell the 
world. Three thousand miles of unfortified boundary have 
stood for peace, one generation after another. It would be a 
mistake, however, to think that the mere absence of forts 
and warships has been enough, in and of itself, to compose 
the issues and grievances that arise naturally enough between 
neighbors across a backyard fence or across a continent. 
Some summers ago, on our way to the National Confer- 
ence of Social Work at Seattle, Helen Hall and I stopped 
off at Victoria, the capital of British Columbia. There, on 
Vancouver Island, I could introduce my wife to an old 
friend—an erect, handsome white-haired man. Decade after 
decade, Charles McGrath had kept the peace on the border 
until his retirement as long time Canadian chairman of the 
International Boundary Commission. This itself is an inven- 
tion of the New World, a bi-partite body, which carried 
through the largest sanitary survey of waters in the world. 
That was a study of pollution in the Great Lakes—of con- 
tamination that was no respecter of political bounds, and 
raised hue and cries no less than epidemics in communities 
on either hand. At one time, there was hot feeling west of 
the lakes, where rival interests contended over a winding 
river, over whether it should be used for power, navigation, 
agriculture or whatever. The commission met under the 
United States chairman at a county seat in Minnesota and 
heard our claimants and witnesses. Then they boarded a day 
train and, once across the border, went through the process 
on the other side with the Canadian chairman presiding and 
Canadian interests pleading their cause. Further west, on the 
great Columbia River, there was a clash to be dealt with 
between smelters upstream, which poisoned the water, and 
the Pacific fisheries that were threatened downstream. I 
have used water rights to illustrate issues and conflicts, all 
of them of a sort such as have set nations at each other’s 
throats—settled by conference, by study of conflicting claims, 
by constructive compromise and the agreement of an inter- 
national body which carries conviction by its integrity. 


Chords of the American Spirit 


WITH sUCH THINGS IN THE MIND’s EYE, LET ME SET DOWN 
four chords which have rung to the mind’s ears of a middle- 
westerner:, j 

1. Our faith in democracy: with as corollaries, our scunner 
against tyranny anywhere; our response to struggles for lib- 
erty and freedom everywhere. 

2. Our penchant for neighborliness and peace as the way 
of life among free people—one which can be stretched over 
wider and wider areas. 

3. Our practical recognition, now that aggression has 
reared its head in World War II as never before, that we 
must scotch the dragon not with the poison in its tail but 
with its wings—with an international police force to “quaran- 
tine” aggressors; flying fortresses and fighters as its tools. 

4. More, our practical recognition that the way to stave off 


wars in the long run must be to contrive instruments of 
peace that will not only ventilate and compose their causes, 
but will promote cooperation to enhance the liberties and 
the general welfare of all mankind. 

For my part, I am for developing the United Nations to 
these ends—and for making it a going concern now. Our 
movements for outlawing war and disarmament have alto- 
gether failed to prevent the greatest conflict in history. Isola- 
tionism and neutrality have proved weak reeds for small 
nations and large. They have all been negative. Americans 
rise to-affirmative action that is understandable and warmed 
with significance from their own life and work. 

The Middlewest knows how industrial strife has been 
composed in its great urban centers. Our own experience 
in dealing with these and other human cleavages can throw 
light on corresponding procedures between nations. But 
peace machinery merely to repair grievances 1s not enough. 
The economic and social problems which set nations at log- 
gerheads must be resolved. There’s importance in the fact 
that out of all the set-up at Geneva it has been the Inter- 
national Labour Office that has not only kept intact through- 
out the war, but has gone right on functioning under 
American chairmen at Montreal. There’s importance in the 
fact that out of the United States, between the two wars, 
has come some of the most creative leadership in interna- 
tional moves to protect childhood, to promote health and 
prosperity, and to safeguard refugees. This last under James 
G. McDonald, an Indiana-born high commissioner of the 
League of Nations, who had hitherto served as long time 
chairman of the FPA. 

Looking ahead, there’s prime importance in what prospect 
holds for the temper of the Middlewest. I have not made any 
recent rounds of my native heath and have no current ob- 
servations to gainsay those who imply that in Ohio, for: 
example, the Cleveland of Tom Johnson and Newton Baker, 
the Toledo of “Golden Rule” Jones and Brand Whitlock, are 
dusty. museum pieces, distant and indifferent toward a con- 
structive peace. Or gainsay those who tag wartime Chicago 
as an incubator, hatching a grouchy fascism in its top layers 
and subversive eggs at the bottom. : 

But go back to before the Lincoln-Douglas debates, when 
the compromiser was still the popular hero. Or to the days 
when Lovejoy was killed and his Abolitionist print shop 
wrecked;, when Free Soilers had their hands full out where 
the prairies gave way to the plains. There was small augury. 
in these things that, hemmed in as it is by the older seaboard 
states, the Great Central Valley would turn into the conflict 
of the Sixties such weight of men, materials, and determina- 
tion as to tip the scales between North and South and keep 
the country indivisible. 

We may be sure that rumblings of postwar clashes over 
air routes and bases have reached the industrial centers of 
the Central States. First the Erie Canal, and then a hundred 
railroads in their day foreshortened the remoteness of the 
Middlewest—but with air transport that will soon be a myth. 

What I have borne witness to is something less tangible 
—to abiding impulses, yeasty in its new stock, indigenous to 
the old, which have been roused before and can be roused 
again. With freedoms at stake and the very stuff of democ- 
racy, the Middlewest this time knows our war aims, letter 
and spirit—for middlewesterners have fought for them at 
home. Names from each of its states are cropping up in the 
roster of a new leadership—such as Ball in Minnesota, Will 
kie in Indiana, Waymack in Iowa, Field in Chicago—all 
bent on breaking sod and pulling up old stumps on the 
wider frontiers we confront today. They give us clues to hov 
and where—if we will—progressive Americans the countr 
over can put our backs into setting our war aims to work 
in the peace. And that, far more tellingly than when the 
Foreign Policy Association was organized twenty-five years 
ago. : 


OUR FOOD FRONT 
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omy without sacrificing the nutritional values of the 
| food supply. Production costs for certain foods are low, 
others they are high. By shifting to the low cost foods 
using no more manpower or equipment than is now at 
d, far more of all essential nutrients can be produced than 
y. Conservative shifting could increase our food supplies 
40 percent in a year or two. Somewhat more radical 
nges would enable present resources to support a popula- 
1 twice as large as that we now support. 

The major changes necessary would be in the direction 
what may be called a strategic diet. The foods included 
st be relatively economical to produce—in terms of land, 
apower, and equipment. They also must be relatively 
apact and relatively nonperishable. The main increases 
production to meet criteria such as these would be in milk, 
ter, possibly eggs, grains, peas, beans, soybeans, peanuts, 
etable fats, late white potatoes, sweet potatoes, and certain 
er roots and tubers. The major decreases in production 
uld be in beef and hogs, except such stock as can be raised 
lusively, or almost so, on pasture; in poultry except per- 
9s for such poultry flocks as are maintained primarily for 
; production; and in fruits and vegetables, other than a se- 
ted list of these based on unusual nutritional value or rela- 
e nonperishability. 


onomies of Strategic Production 


[E DIFFERENCES IN COSTS OF PRODUCING ESSENTIAL NUTRIENTS 
rough the media of various types of food are revealed by 
ny reports which show the average outputs per unit of 
ources. Some of the economists who developed these re- 
tts are in the government, some are not. Their figures 
cessarily are estimates. Yet they agree remarkably and illus- 
tte with fair reliability the tremendous differences in costs 
volved. A given quantity of protein can be produced 
rough leguminous vegetables with a small fraction of the 


sources needed to produce the same amount of protein - 


rough beef cattle. An example of a badly needed-vitamin 
riboflavin. This can be produced many times more efficiently 
rough onions as through hogs, but best of all through 
ik. In terms of total values, pork and poultry meat are 


e least efficient media of production. There is enormous’ 


istage of material when foods edible to man are fed to 
imals for later consumption in the form of meat. 

In planning any further increase in the food supply, atten- 
mn also must be given to the ease of transportation. Less 
rishable foods take preference in this respect, as do less 
ky products. For instance, watermelons contribute a few 
lories, some ascorbic acid and small quantities of other 
famins, but their bulkiness and weight are so great in rela- 


m. to these values that sheer waste of transportation is in- 


Ived when they are shipped. Similarly with milk, nearly 
) percent of which is water, and which in fluid form is so 
rishable that refrigerated cars are required for its trans- 
tation. However, milk for transportation may be dried 
id defatted. The fat is butter, a relatively less perishable 
mmodity. The highly nutritious dried defatted milk, which 
mains after separating butter, keeps extremely well at or- 
nary temperatures. Dried milk may be used as such in 
ead and in ice cream mixes, or for other cooking purposes. 
so, by addition of water and either butter or another semi- 
id fat, dried milk may be reconstituted to fluid milk at 
point of its consumption, thus saving much transportation. 
n all-out limitation of production to these strategic foods 
not proposed, but the direction indicated is important. 
e progress has been made, notably in fixing higher goals 
_ (Continued on page 468) 
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OUR FOOD FRONT 
(Continued from page 467) 


for milk, soybeans, and peanuts; also in obtaining more facil- 
ities for drying milk. But sufficiently aggressive action has not 
been ventured and time is running fast. 


FAILURE TO MOVE MORE ACTIVELY ON REORIENTATION OF PRO- 
duction is due to opposition on the part of pressure groups 
and to lack of public appreciation of the fact that without 
some surpluses of these less perishable foods and without in- 
creased capacity for their production we shall be forced to 
deny ourselves until it really hurts. This is not a matter of 
“feeding Hottentots,” nor of implementing overnight the pro- 
gram implied in “Freedom from Want for all men every- 
where.” Demands for food for relief in Europe will come in- 
sistently, not only from those millions of Americans who can- 
not live in peace while millions starve. They will come as well 
from the generals in command of military operations and be 
presented in the form of requirements for the armies. Such 
demands are irresistible. We, therefore, should make ready 
now. We are not losing on the nutrition front; neither are 
we gaining much, whereas a gain is necessary. The food 
prospect is not too dark. Yet it is far from bright. 


FOOD WILL WIN THE PEACE 
(Continued from page 427) 


through the Office of Foreign Relief and Rehabilitation Oper- 
ations. 

The food conference, in referring to distribution of food 
to needy countries, was looking primarily toward a long range 
policy. Such a policy, as it is derived in the future, is not 
likely to take the form of outright gifts or charity; rather, it 
will call for collaboration to keep prices of food on the 
world market within the reach of countries which must sup- 
plement their own production. Destructive economic rivalries 
among nations, says the Atlantic Charter, must be eliminated. 
The reduction.or elimination of such rivalries by the regula- 
tion of world trade is not new, and there is general agree- 
ment on the broad principles to be followed. The probable 
choice of method to eliminate world economic rivalries in 
agriculture is the ever-normal-granary. 

In order to work, the ever-normal-granary would be 
charged with responsibility for buying and selling on the 
international food market. It would sell when prices are 
high and use the money to buy when prices are low. Every 
nation would be required to buy its imported agricultural 
produce from the ever-normal-granary, and those with ex- 
ports would be required to sell to the granary. Because of 
the nature of international trade, ever-normal-granary prices 
would have to have an acceptable price relationship to other 
goods moving on world markets. Further, such a plan would 
require a new form of international finance—probably some 
form of international currency. Great Britain, the United 
States, and Canada all have come forth with plans to this end. 


The Problem of Surpluses and Shortages 


THOUGH TEMPORARY FOOD SURPLUSES HAVE EXISTED IN ALL NA- 
tions with all kinds of produce, there fortunately are few 
nations with chronic surpluses. Wheat, cotton, coffee, and 
sugar are the most frequent surplus crops. The United States, 
Canada, Argentina, Australia, Brazil, and Cuba are the na- 
tions which, in the past, have been habitual surplus nations. 

In all nations with a chronic surplus, there is strong evi- 
dence that at least a partial solution for the problem is a 
more highly diversified agriculture. In nearly every case, 
nations with surpluses have found it necessary to exercise 


stringent government control over the marketing of surpl 
produce, to the point of actual purchase. The fact that ge 
ernments themselves, rather than private individuals or ec 
porations, own so much of excess agricultural produce shou 
facilitate international collaboration among nations. Or 
through collaboration will nations be able to give effect 
aid to those in need or to reduce their own problem of si 
pluses. It will fall to the International Agricultural Authori 
now being planned by the interim commission mecting 
Washington, to set up the machinery for collaboration. Su 
collaboration, it may be hoped, will materially reduce Ame 
can surplus crops as well as those of other nations. 

But while there are surpluses, there are also shortages 
certain foods—underscoring the fact that the world’s ag 
culture is unbalanced. The conference, in its third pot 
urged the coordination of food production plans for t 
united and associated nations to overcome expected wol 
shortages of basic foods. Again, this calls for the work of 
permanent International Agricultural Authority to bri 
world food production’ into line with world food nee 
Meats, dairy products, eggs, poultry, and fruits constitute t 
major shortages. Nearly every nation can’ increase the pi 
duction of these items to its own advantage. Shortages ¢ 
for better agricultural planning, national and internation 
With this must go effective application by all nations of t 
latest. scientific information concerning the production 
food and also its utilization. 

The conference asked that. nations plan together, inste 
of separately, to adjust the use of their agricultural resoure 
to a long-term coordinated world production plan. Here, t 
an International Agricultural Authority is required, to ma 
collaboration across frontiers a reality and thus reduce e 
nomic nationalism. On the whole, the conference membe 
agreed that world food production, in order to achieve fr 
dom from want, must be balanced with world food nee 
and not with consumption as it has in the past. 


Ir Gors WITHOUT SAYING THAT THE Unirep Nations Fo 
Conference may became another skeleton in the graveyard 
international disillusionment. Except morally, it bound | 
one. It asked nations to work together toward something $ 
better than has yet been dreamed possible. The forty-fo 
countries are beginning this new collaboration through t 
interim commission. So far, the resolutions and reports cot 
ing from the conference are limited to the findings of tec 
nical experts; their ultimate practicability and effectiven 
will depend on peacetime application, not only to the pre 
lems of food and agriculture, but to all international prc 
lems. The starting place of the interim commission is to § 
forty-four nations to agree on the structure and functions 
a permanent International Agricultural Authority. 

Coming at the close of a dark period in history, the cc 
ference sought to look forward from the negativism~ 
Lebensraum and “curtailed production in the midst of wan 
to the positivism of international cooperation.. It put all ho 
in the future; there was little to be found in the past. 
goal was to find ways and means for making the next o 
hundred years the “people’s century.” It set up objecti 
and it agreed to principles to be used in achieving those ain 
The renewal by Congress of the Reciprocal Trade Agreeme! 
Act was one of the first steps toward building the faith 
which the results of the conference inevitably must rest. F 
British cooperation in all proposals made at the conference I 
been promised by British Foreign Secretary Eden. 

Like all cooperative efforts, most of the dividends will 
paid in humanity. The difficulties are great. The inher 
conservatism of agricultural peoples; the opposition of es 
lished interests to any change, no matter how well justifi 
and the unawareness of many that any change is needed 
all serve as stumbling blocks toward achieving the hopes 
Hot Springs. * onus 


AMERICAN C. O.’s 
(Continued from page 440 ) 


ny of the forestry conservation projects in the East, while 
ll and monotonous, could not be fairly dismissed as use- 
But there is, perhaps inevitably, a wide gap between a 
Y's concern for the social value of the service he renders, 
d the general attitude of the selective service officials, who 
sh to keep the CO’s busy and as much out of public view 
possible. While General Hershey recently paid tribute to 
> humanitarian benefit of the “guinea pig” experiments, 
which some of the CO’s have been undergoing suffering 
d danger, and remarked that this would help to build up 
creasing respect for the courage and seriousness of CO 
wvictions,” a chillier note is perceptible in the published 
tements of some of his aides. So Colonel Kosch expressed 
position to letting CO’s teach or do social work, “because 
don’t believe the government should be a party to helping 
se men spread their pacifist propaganda.” Major Franklin 
sLean, another officer associated with the administration of 
> CPS camps, observed: 


“The work being done is mainly a continuation of projects 
ginated by the CCC .... The program is not being carried 
for the education or development of individuals, to train 
oups for foreign service or future activities in the postwar 
riod, or for the furtherance of any particular movement. 
. There is no obligation to provide an assignee with work 
- which he has been particularly prepared, wishes to do, 
regards as socially significant. Neither is there any in- 
ition of engaging in what is generally called the social 
fare field, except as it may enter into the regular projects. 
le impression that camps are democracies to be run by the 
ignees is entirely erroneous.” 


As the labor shortage has become more acute, selective 
vice authorities have been more lenient in releasing some 
)’s from the camps for work as attendants in hospitals and 


ane asylums and on farms. Dr. Rufus Jones, the grand _ 


1 man of American Quakerism, showed an understandable 
ide when he told me, citing a well known Philadelphia 
ychiatrist, Dr. Earl Bond, as authority, that “our boys,” 
th their gentler methods of approach, had achieved ex- 
lent results in improving the physical and psychological 
te of the patients. 

Cases of brutality in handling CO’s have been infrequent. 
obably the most serious charge of this kind has been 
acerned with the treatment of Stanley Murphy and Lewis 
lor, who walked out of a CPS camp at Big Flats, N. Y., 
nt on an eighty-two day hunger strike in Danbury prison 
‘the issue of being assigned to more useful work, and 
re finally transferred to a federal prison hospital for mental 
ses. Here, according to Murphy’s mother, her son was 
aten and thrown naked into a so-called strip cell, with no 
rniture and primitive toilet facilities. The fact of beating 
is denied by the hospital guards. Obviously Murphy and 
ylor were persons of an absolutist frame of mind, who 
ght easily receive rough handling from unsympathetic 


ards and prison supervisors. Apparently there have been 


ne similar cases, but far fewer than during the last war, 
cause the present set-up, with all its imperfections, does 

the majority of CO’s out of direct contact with hard- 
ed military and civilian authorities. 


e Changes Still Seem Desirable 


PRESENT ARRANGEMENT IS IN MANY WAYS EXPERIMENTAL 
several changes would seem to be called for in the in- 
t of dealing fairly with the CO’s and obtaining from 
the maximum of useful service to society. 
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There would seem to be no valid reason why army pay 
and maintenance should not be provided by the government. 
Since the right of conscientious objection to military service 
is recognized and the work is compulsory and is supposed 
to be of “national importance,” it seems rather petty to try 
to starve the CO’s into military conformity or to throw the 
burden of supporting them on the peace churches and on 
the CO’s themselves and their families. In any event these 
dissenters from the war method in all probability will 
suffer substantially in postwar economic discrimination. 

Whether the CPS camps should be retained on the present 
basis or should be operated by the government, is a thorny 
and debatable question. One government camp is now in 
operation at Mancos, Colo. It would perhaps be best to extend 
this experiment and to have both types of camps, so that 
men who prefer a government camp could attend one, while 
the peace churches could maintain camps with a more homo- 
geneous type of personnel, recruited more largely from the 
members of their own faiths. 

Not only out of regard for the scruples of the CO’s, but 
from consideration for the best interests of society, it would 
also seem desirable to direct their work into channels of 
maximum public usefulness. It would be an admirable social 
investment, I suspect, to assign a number of CO’s with ex- 
perience in social work to cities and areas where there is a 
smoldering flame of antagonism between whites and Ne- 
groes. There should be no discrimination against the use of 
CO’s, under the training’ and auspices of such an experi- 
enced international humanitarian organization as the Amer- 
ican Friends Service Committee, in relief and reconstruction 
work abroad. And the existing law, which takes pretty good 
account of religious pacifists, should be liberalized in rela- 
tion to individuals who can make out a convincing case of 
sincere opposition to participation in war on humanitarian, 
economic, and social grounds. . 


We have made marked and substantial progress in hu- 
manity and common sense in dealing with the problem of 
the inevitable small minority of war dissenters, by compari- 
son with the deplorable record of the last war. But there is 
still room for a larger exercise of fairness and imagination 
before the ideal credited to a British aviator can be re- 


_ garded as fully realized: © 


' “After all, the right to be a conscientious objector is one 
of the rights for which we. are fighting.” 
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3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security he 
owning or holding 1 per cent or more of tot 
gages, or other securities are: (If there are none, so state.) None. 
4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the 
ers, stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not only the | 
stockholders and security holders, as they appear upon the books ¢ 
company but also, in cases where the stockholder or security hol 
pears upon the books of the company as trustee or in any other fid 
relation, the name of the person or corporation for whom such tr 
acting, is given; also that the said two i 
embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief 


published monthly at East Stroudsburg, Pa., for October 1, 1943. 


State of New York i ss. 


_ Before me, a Commisioner of Deeds, in and for the State and county 
aforesaid, personally appeared Walter F. Grueninger, who, having been 
duly sworn, according to law, deposes and says that he is the Business 
- Manager of the SURVEY GRAPHIC and that the following is, to the 
best ofvhis knowledge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, man- 

he circulation), etc., of the aforesaid pub- 
lication for the date shown in the above captions required by the Act of 

1 March 3, 1933, embodied in | 

“section 537, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this 


|agement (and if a daily paper, t 
August 24, 1912, as amended by the Act o} 
‘form, to wit: 


- editor, 
' East 19 


Walter F. Grueninger, 112 East 1 


1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing — 
and business managers are: Publisher, Survey Associates, Inc., 112 
treet, New York, N. Y.; Editor, Paul Kellogg, 112 East 19 
Street, New York, ING | Y<3 ner Editor, None; 
tr 


eet, New York, N. Y. 


PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 


TATISTICAL SERVICE BUREAU of New 

: York, 1133 Broadway, New York 10, N. Y. 
Specializing installation or revision of statis- 
tical and record systems in social agencies, 
hospitals, institutions, etc. Complete services 
also rendered, on weekly or monthly basis, 
from recording operations through tabulation, 
presentation and analysis of data. Annual re- 
ports and special studies undertaken. Out-of- 
town organizations serviced. 


Special articles, theses, speeches, papers. Re- 
search, revision, bibliographies, etc. Over 
twenty years’ experience serving busy pro- 
fessional persons. Prompt service extended. 
AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU, 516 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Se 

ORIGINAL SERMONS, SPEECHES, LEC- 
TURES, Club Papers, professionally prepared. 
Criticism, rewriting, plotting, ghostwriting of 
book-length manuscripts, short-stories, feature 
articles. Testimonials galore. Printed Lec- 
tures, Sermons and Outlines also furnished. 
FREE circular. Dept. “S,’”’ Continental Writ- 
ers’ & Speakers’ Bureau, 705 Railway Exchange 
Bldg., Montreal, Canada. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Young man, 30, draft exempt, M.S. in Social 
Service, 4 years experience in community _or- 
ganization and casework, desires position. 7903 
Survey 


Group Work Practitioner, M.S. in group work, 
seeks supervisory or administrative position. 
3 years’ experience. Draft deferred. 7910 
Survey. 


Woman with college. degree and twenty-nine 
years experience in juvenile institutions, de 
sires a position as Superintendent of a 
juvenile institution. 7909 Survey. 


BOYS WORKER—Part time, evenings. Boys’ 
Club, Settlement House, Institution. Protes- 
tant. Age 42. Barrett, 936 Woodycrest Ave., 
Bronx, Nowy on: 


WORKERS WANTED 


Professional case work agency needs caseworker 
to supervise delinquent boys 17 to 21 years. 
Salary $1920-$2400. ‘Man preferred. State re- 
ligious affiliation. Chicago Church Federation, 
Boys’ Court Serviee, 417 South Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, Ill. | 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, Duluth Mental 
Hygiene Clinic. $2700. 700 Medical Arts 
Building, Duluth, Minn. 


RATES 
Classified Advertising 
Display . . .- . '. » «© 30c per line 
Non-display . .« Se per word 


Minimum Charge . |. $1.00 per insertion 


Discounts 10% on three insertions 


CASH WITH ORDER 


Survey Graphic 


112 E. 19th Street New York 


Business Manager, 


' 2, That the owner is: (If owned by a corporation, its name and address 
must be stated and also Same tineaty thereunder the names and. addresses 
of stockholders, owning or holding one per cent or more of total amount 


‘of stock. If not owne: 


| unincorporated concern, its n 


by a corporation, the names and addresses of the 
,individual owners must be given. If owned by a firm, company, or other 
unine me and address, as well as those of each 
‘individual member, must be given.) Survey Associates, Inc., 112 East 19 


Street, New York, N. Y., a non-commercial corporation under the laws of 


the State of New York, with over 1500 members. Pea ee ; 
—— : (In answering advertisements please mention Survey Grapuic) 


It has no stocks or 


472 


bonds. President, Richard B. Scandrett Jr., 30 Pine Street, New 
N. Y.; Vice-presidents, Joseph P. Cham erlain, Columbia University, 


pear upon the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and se 
in a capacity suet than that of a bona fide owner; and this affian . 
reason to believ ~that any other person, association, or corporati 
any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other 
than as so stated by him, F eee 


WALTER F. GRUENINGER, Business | 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 22nd day of September 


EMPLOYMENT AGENCY 
eS ee 
GERTRUDE R. STEIN, I 
AGENCY, 64 West 48th Street, ] 
York. Wisc. 7-4961. A professi 
bureau specializing in fund-rais 
group work, institutional, casev 
and medical social work positions 


MAKE LIFE EASIER— 
with books! 


Whether you're interested in preparin: 
meat loaves without meat or caring fo 
your house you'll find all the answer 
in books, If the shortage of help ha 
hit you—try helping yourself. See you 
bookseller today for the secret of suc 
cess in any field you can mention. Hi 
can help solve your wartime problem: 


AMERICAN BOOKSELLERS  ASSOCIAI 


MEMBERS EVERYWHERE 


USED BOOK: 
50% Off Regular Price 


for books displayed by our field worker: 
In good condition, but without that nev 
look! 5 


For complete new list write 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, INC 


Book Order Department 


112 East 19 Street, New York, N. Y 


= 
E 


al amount of bonds, 


[Signed] os 


[Seal] MARTHA HOH 
Commissioner of Deeds, City of Ne 
_New York County Clerk’s No 
Commission expires April 28, 1945 


DIARY of THE FUTURE 


V ERNON BARTLETT, famous British newspaper correspondent and member of Parlia- 
ment, has made a flight through time to the end of the European war. His journey was imagi- 
nary but the diary he kept is realistic to a degree. Instead of examining the problems of the 


peace in a vacuum of theory, he looks at them in their natural setting—the day-to-day news of 
the summer and fall of 1944—or is it 1945? For example: 


June 30. Gerald Barry, editor of the News Chronicle, rang me up at three this morning. Willy 
Forrest, cabling from G.H.Q., has confirmed a midnight report from Berne that the German 
army in southern Austria has surrendered. ...A day of wild rumors. The cabinet met twice. 
It appears that the Allies are hesitating to announce the news, for they don’t yet know how 
much attention to pay this army surrender and whether it has taken place in agreement with 
the German Supreme Command. The Prime Minister’s car was stopped by a large crowd in 
Whitehall, and he stood on the running-board, gave the “V” sign for victory, and promised 
that there would be good news within the next forty-eight hours. ... Reports from all over the 
place about serious rioting in Vienna, with the refusal of the police to fire on the crowds. 


And then? What happens when Allied troops enter Berlin? What becomes of Hitler, Goebbels, Himmler? 
What arrangements are made for governing conquered Germany? Where does the Soviet Union fit into 
the pattern? Here is what the author admits “is a rash attempt to write history before it has happened.” 


It is less rash coming from Mr. Bartlett than it would be from most writers. Besides being one of Eu- 
rope’s outstanding newspapermen, Mr. Bartlett served for a time as director of the London office of the 
secretariat of the League of Nations; and in 1938, outraged by the Munich pact, he stood for Parliament 
and was elected. He knows politics inside and out, and in this remarkable “diary” he has dramatically 
projected into the future the present lines of Anglo-American policy. 


“Diary of the Future” will appear in weekly instalments in The Nation, beginning 
with the first week in November. 


For Survey Graphic Readers, This Special 


a= Free Book Offer —— 
34 Weeks of “The Nation” for $2 


and free “The Riddle of the State Department” 


(oe het EME IT tte tt tI Ba IN dt St aah tI St htt A Tt Nt | 


| Use This Convenient Order Foun 
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oe 


| 
i 
i : : i 
A THOUUNT-PRovonn A 1 The Nation, 55 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. i 
F H Enclosed is $2.00 for which send me the next 34 weekly issues of ! 
. i] 
Robert Bendiner : The Nation. And send me my free copy of “The Riddle of the State 4 
' Department”. H 
+ Name: je:a'shcucsereeetnteais o. sie estes, cloleletars teh stale Gis 's <trs amen wis Stell ete a ae i 
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de - Canadian & Foreign postage, 70c extra SG-11 t 
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Special Number Coming- 


American Russian Frontiers. 


OU have heard of the TANK RUTHLESS 

and how, long since, four Soviet poets and 
three painters turned in their Stalin prizes to 
send it off to the Russian front. Cartoons and 
poems blazoned it—inside and out, and the latest 
report from its crew is that a Nazi shell tore off 
one of Hitler’s legs! 


Kiel Kae ik 


In the forthcoming special number of Survey 
Graphic, ninth in our CALLING AMERICA 
Series, Prof. Alexander Kaun of the University of 
California employs the exploits of this veteran 
tank to symbolize his theme. For he portrays how 
the arts have been thrown in close to the battle 
lines—songs and clowning and folk dancing; Rus- 
sian jazz and the music of Beethoven and Shosta- 
kovich; broadcasts and the readings of creative 
authors; puppet shows, movies and plays. 

What comes of the fighting along this Russian 
front — West to their eyes, East to ours — has a 
prime bearing on the outcome of the war. And as 
the Soviet armies thrust the Nazi invaders back 
on their heels, what becomes of the belt of border- 
lands there has prime significance to the peace. 


Dip into the Future— 


and a new border claims our imaginations — 
frozen, foreshortened, North to all concerned. 
For the advances in air transport are making near 
neighbors across the Pole of the great land masses 
we call Europe, Asia and the Americas. 

That the northern reaches of these continents 
have been settled by pioneering peoples is an 
even greater portent. Hence this project of ours 
goes on to explore Russian frontiers that are other 
than geographic. It pushes out along new hori- 
zons—social, economic, scientific and international. 


gly wt PET to! 
We call it an adventure in understanding. It 


might be symbolized in turn by the SCOUTING. 


PLANE GOOD WILL. Two contributing editors 
reinforce our regular staff as its navigators: 
Richard B. Scandrett, Jr., New York lawyer, 
author of “Divided They Fall” (1942), president 
of Survey. Associates, Inc., who initiated the pro- 
ject; and Albert Rhys Williams, Ohioan, author 
of “The Russians: the Land, the People and Why 
They Fight” (1943), whose earlier titles over the 
past quarter century register that he has spent 
nearly half of it close to | 
Russian soil. The members 
of the expedition have two 
things in common: 

Every one of them has 
been to Russia. 

They approach it from 
an American angle. — 


SURVEY 


GRAPHIC 
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Among the Articles— 


MEET THE RUSSIAN PEOPLE— 
Albert Rhys Williams 
How like us are they in their virtues, their valor, their 
sins and shortcomings? 

WHERE THE FORKS OF THE ROAD LEAD 
Richard B, Scandrett, Jr. 
The borderlands from the Baltic to the Black Sea. 


BEYOND THE URALS—Andrew J. Steiger 
The Heartland, where Russia recaptured its industrial 
strength. The part played by American engineers. 
MOSAIC OF PEOPLES—Louis Fischer 


Minorites—regions—republics. By the author of “The 
Soviets in World Affairs.” 


WHERE EAST MEETS WEST AGAIN— 
Harriet Moore 


An expert scans Siberia and Russia’s outlook on the 
greatest ocean basin of them all. 


kes 


AMERICAN PRODUCTION AND 
THE RUSSIAN FRONT—Donald M. Nelson 
An authoritative account of how and where Lend-Lease 
has thrown its weight, by the chairman of the War Pro- 
duction Board, now in Moscow. 


THE SOVIETS AND THE NEW 
TECHNOLOGY—Mary van Kleeck 


By the director of industrial studies, Russell Sage Four, 
dation, co-author of “Technology and Livelihood.” 


KSA 


YOUTH AND ITS SKYLINES— 
Maurice Hindus 


The generation coming out of the war—by radiogram > 
from the author of “Mother Russia.” 


WINDOWS INTO RUSSIA—Ernest T. Simmons : 
A challenge to American colleges by the director of the 


Intensive Study of Soviet Civilization at Cornell Uni-_ 
versity. ; 


THE FUTURE OF RELIGION IN RUSSIA— 
Helen Iswolsky 


What lies back—and ahead—of the about-face o ; 
Kremlin toward the church. eae 


RUSSIA DISCOVERS NATIONALISM— 
Walter Duranty 


By the dean of American correspondents who wrot 
he pleased for the New York Times, ae 


yO ew 


CAVALCADE OF INTERPRETERS— 
Lewis Gannett . 
Natural history ‘of ia by the literary _ 
columnist of the New York Herd rinncg, Y the literary” 

AMERICAN SOVIET 

RELATIONS— 


Vera Micheles Dean 


